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“ANTI” CHIVALRY 


rFifty of Los Angeles’s prominent 
sizens have come forward in opposi- 
‘jon to Woman suffrage, from motives 
f chivalry.] 

By Lilian Du Bois Wheeler 
Show us the villain who ever said 
The art of chivalry is dead.” 
We want to punch his witless head— 
For we're the Committee of Fifty! 


We knights and scholars and men of 
trade 

{re going forth in a great crusade 

To “swat” the votes for matron and 
maid— 

For we're the Committee of Fifty! 

Undesirable” and “inexpedient’”’ 

To give her a voice in the government, 

Her “say” in the home we cannot pre- 
vent— 

Laments the Committee of Fifty. 


We don’t want woman to butt in 

in all our games of graft and sin— 

we want to protect her from = such 
chagrin, 

Protests the Committee of Fifty. 


To add to her burdens the right to 


vote, 
yy foree her aboard the political boat, 
Would absence of chivalry denote, 
Declares the Committee of Fifty. 
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| 
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| 
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Uncle Sam: 





CLEANING UP THE WEST 
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Well, after all, Marm, there’s nothing like having a woman about the house! 








IN HER 93d YEAR 


Mrs. C. M. Severance Expects to Live 
to Cast Her Vote 


Madam Caroline M. Severance 
writes from Los Angeles: “Someone 
here keeps you better posted than I 
but here are some clip- 
pings which may give you an {dea of 
the stir all about us. Auto parties 
are scouring the south country and 
the northern daily. There will be 
good news next month, we all feel 
The antis help unconsciously. 


can, spicy 


sure. 








Without the vote, the woman has 
“class’— ~ 
‘The same as the idiot or criminal 

mass); ; 

The ballot might make her a man—ol 

an ass— 

Fears the gallant Committee of 

Fifty: 

\nd so they are making 4 great 

crusade, ; 

These knights and scholars and men 

of trade, aii 

To “swat’ the votes for matron ant 
maid. reraee 
Courageous Committee of Fifty. 

o 1 and 


Women Favor Suffrage 10 t 
Men 2 to 1 in Straw Vote at Fair 


in Wisconsin 


Wiscon- 

recently, 2 yote showed 
the women in favor of the suffrage 
amendment 10 to 1, and the men in 
favor 2 to 1. It looks as if Wiscon- 
sin would jump on the right side of 
the 


inter-county fair in 


straw 


\t an 


fence. 


THIS WOMAN 





ls One of Thousands in California 
Who Want to Vote 





Irs. William Keith of Berkeley, 
Cal., who has given $3,000 to the pres- 
campaign, had devoted 


ent suffrage 
about $1,000 a year to the cause for 
the last ten years. She puts in not 
only money, but a great amount ot 
personal labor, lending a hand in al- 
every line of work, including 
house-to-house canvassing. Mrs. 
Keith writes, “The Woman's Journal's 
brilliant articles are a great pleasure 
to me, and I often use them in the 
serkeley Courier, where I have two 
to fill week.” 


most 


pages every 
The National President, Rev. Anna 
Howard Shaw, will be the guest of 
honor at a large and elaborate ban- 
quet to be given by the Susan B. An- 
thony Club at the Hotel Sinton in 
Cincinnati, Oct. 16. It is expected 
that this will be a most interesting 
eccasion for many reasons, not the 
least of which fg fts proximity in time 
and place to the National Convention. 





for their feeble weapons.” 





MRS. INEZ HAYNES GILLMORE 


Whose story, “The Reef-builders,” 
contributed especially to The Wom- 
an’s Journal, begins in this issue. 
Mrs. Gillmore was the first secre- 
tary of the first College Equal Suf- 
frage League. She is an ardent 
suffragist as well as an accom- 
plished literary artist. She writes: 
“If there is any one thing that I en- 
joy more than another, it is work- 
ing for the suffrage cause. | am 
committed to all the reforms of the 
modern day, but this one lies clos- 
est to my heart.” 





Miss Frances A. Kellor, head of the 
New York State Bureau of Industry 
and Immigration, has been authorized 
by the State to supervise the enforce- 
ment of laws recently passed to protect 
the alien from unscrupulous hotel run- 
ners, boarding housekeepers and others 
who fleece the thousands of foreigners 
arriving every year. 

In a College Town: Student (to 
servant at the door): “Miss Brown?” 
Servant: “She’s engaged.” Student: 

I’m what she’s engaged to.” 





Miss Helen Todd is a shining mark | battling for political equality and to 


! 


| Stifle their demand for justice. 


|} as to call for the utmost enceavor and 





PLUTOCRACY VERSUS 
SUFFRAGE 





All the Corrupt Political Interests in 
California Are Fighting the Women 


The Los Angeles Tribune of Sept. 16 





says: 


“It has become clearly apparent that | 
every interest identified with pluto- | 
cracy in this State kas been wana 


into line to fight against the adoption 
of the equal suffrage amendment. It 
is a tremendous opposition that has 
been invoked to overwhelm the women 


The | 
character of the agencies and interests 
that are thus leagued together is such 


vigilance on the part of all who stand 
for the right. 

“Supporting suffrage, men of char- 
acter and conscience will 
the Southern Pacific machine, 
opposes suffrage. If local proof were 
needed, it is supplied by the 
glance at the Committee of Fifty, th¢ 
ro!l of membership of which reads lik: 
a railroad political roster. The S. P 
has created just such organizations i: 
almost every campaign to do its work, 
and the people have grown so familia, 
with its tactics that the deceit has be 


be opposiny 


for i' 


merest 





come transparent. While the conspic 
uous ostrich body of the committee re 
mains to public view, it fs 
idle to thrust the Southern l’acific head 
in a bush of concealment and hope to 


exposed 


be unseen. 

“Supporting suffrage, 
lieve in popular sovereign.y, in gov- 
ernment by the people, oppose the as- 
sociated forces of Special Privilege and 


men who be- 


Private Interest that are ever striving 
for goveinment by plutocracy for the 
exclusive benefit of Big Business. Al! 
those forces are arrayed against justice 
to women, and are doing damage to the 
cause of equal suffrage wherever 
money can make mischief. 

“Influences that will not bear exam- 
ination and that could not endure the 
light of day, secretly and stealthity 
are being employed to compel men who 
at heart recognize the righteousness of 
the demands of the women, to oppose 
them. Under such conditions, the sup- 
porters of the amendment that will es- 
tablish political equality have a right 
to appeal for the active help of every 
progressive citizen who believes in 
good government. 

“Abstract considerations of justice 
and the requirements of the square 
deal being for the moment set aside, 
good government is the real issue in- 
volved in this fight against giving 
women the ballot. There is not a 





crooked, a selfish or a reactionary in- 
terest in all California that does not 





fear the women vote, because it will be 
cast for righteousness. 

“Therefore there is not a reactionary 
or selfish or crooked interest in all the 
State that does not oppose the consti- 
tutional amendment under which wom 
en will gain equal political power with 
men. 

“There's 


issue, 


the 


“MERE MOTHERS" 


Their Names Disregarded on Petition 
for Children’s Welfare 





An interesting incident came under 
which may 
have escaped general notice. It was 
in regard to a petition sent to one of 
the departments concerning the 
welfare of children of the city, ana 
was signed about 100 names. It 
happened to interest me, since it re- 
ferred to children, so I waited, to see 
happen. As the days 
and nothing was done, I 
would inquire, so I sought 
the the department. The 
chief was out of town—had been be 
foie the arrival of the petition—so I] 
asked of the next in authority. ‘What 
are you going to do about that petti- 


my observation recently 


city 


by 


what would 
went 


thought I 


by 


offices of 


| tion?” 

“Why, nothing!’ he exclaimed 
shortly. He advocates woman  suf- 
frage, but that day he felt rather 
cross, and therefore he was unusual- 
ly frank. 

“Why not?” I asked curiously. 

“My gracious!” he snapped out, 


“there one voter’s name on 
the whole thing.’ And he banged bis 
office desk with such force that I fled. 
Funny, isn't it, that a petition regard- 
be set aside be- 


isn't but 


ing children should 
cause mere mothers had signed it? 
Vivian Dorn. 


Los Angeles. 





Miss Genelle Woodson saved a 
younger girl from crowning during a 
Sunday school picnic at Altus, Okla., 
recently. The girls were wading in 
Turkey Creek, and one got into a deep 
hole and sank from sight. The men 
and boys were swimming and wading 
at a distance too far down stream to 
come to the rescue. Miss Woodson 
dashed into the water, made the older 
girls join hands and form a chain, and 
then plunged into the deep hole, where, 
groping under water, she caught the 
child’s dress and brought her to the 
surface. Miss Woodson is the 18-year- 
old daughter of Judge and Mrs. B. N. 
Woodson, two good suffragists of Okla- 
homa. She is receivng praise on ail 
hands for her courage and presence of 


nind. 


POKES FUN AT NEW ANTI 
LEAGUE 





California Suffragist in Clever Satire 
= Up Real Nature of the Oppo- 
sition 





The workers in California are seiz- 
ing every occasion and using every 
means, grave and gay, for showing up 
the real nature of the newly-formed 
“anti” league of fifty men. The fol- 
lowing satirical characterization, writ- 
ten by Mrs. Shelley Tolhurst, has re- 
cently been sent out by the Political 
Equality League: 





Something terrible has happened. 
Suffrage is doomed. 

A regiment of fifty mighty warriors 
has been formed to destroy it. 

“The Chocolate Soldier Brigade—Or- 
ganized to Fight Women.” 

The company will be specially 
equipped with pasteboard ewords, and 
will ride superb rocking war horses. 

There are many divisions, each car- 
rying appropriate banners. The leader 
is a real fighter, who has been pranc- 
ing around the California Club for 
some time, inspiring the other 49 with 
martial ardor like another “Gog and 
Magog’’—the old British war gods whu 
hang up in the London Guild Hall, 
and once a year are brought out to 
make the children laugh. They are 
horrid of mien, but entirely hollow 
His standard will bear a portrait o! 
Jack Johnson, with the simple motto 
“Votes for Muscle’; on the reverse— 
to cheer the troops—“They Can't Fight 

Hit 'em Again.” 

Various divisions of the company 
are of great interest. For instance, 
that composed of discredited machine 
politicians, which includes some cele- 
brated fighters of women. 

One stalwart carries a banner in- 
scribed “Walter Parker Made Me,” 
“Don’t Burden the People With tha 
Vote.” 

Another unique device borne by a 
is a fac-simile of the fa- 
mous Ballinger-Pinchot letter, bearing 
the legend in quaint old English, “I 
Done It.” 

In 
pion 


henchman 


this division also is that cham- 
woman-fighter, whose valor on 
the field Sacramento in defeating 
the equal guardianship bill giving 


mothers equal rights with fathers over 


at 


their children has gone into history. 
His banner displays a humorous pic- 
ture of a kneeling woman whose child 
is being torn from her arms. On the 
reverse modestly inseribed are 
the simple words, “Who's Afraid?” 

Other groups include’ corporatioa 
lawyers, Big Business Special Inter- 
carrying 
such as “Money Votes,” “Down With 
the Ballot,” “They Want Justice—Ha, 
Ha!” 

Then there is the division of Alarm- 
very timid—carrying many 

bearing inscriptions such 
“Help!” “Murder!” “Police!” “Anar- 
chy!” One a woman with a 
torch burning up the home. 


side, 


ests appropriate devices, 


ists pen- 


nants a3 
shows 


The worshippers of the Golden Calf 
are picturesque. Their standard bears 
a beautiful study of the sacred animal 
rampant, on an azure field, with the 
legend “Don’t Kill the 
Marry Tlrem.” 


interesting 
Rich Ones 

A solitary horseman bears an origi- 
nal device in ancient Hebrew. It reads 
“I’m Boss”; on the reverse, ‘‘“Nobody 
Thinks But Me. I Don’t Allow It.” 

But over all and everywhere will be 
floating this banner: “Down with the 
Working Woman!” 

It is certain that the women of Cali- 
fornia, unarmed and poor, will be 
crushed by this terrific onslaught of 
money and muscle. 

There could be but one thing more 
disastrous. 

The Chocolate Soldier Brigade 
MIGHT have come out FOR them. 

Then, indeed, all were lost. 





Six members of the new organiza- 
tion who were offered an opportunity 
by the Los Angeles Tribune to reply tu 





(Concluded on Page 307.) 
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COSMA 





(This poem, written for the occasion, 
was read by its author, Charles Far- 
well Edson, at a recent meeting of the 
Political Equality League of Los An- 
geles.) 

Here do I stand and frankly state my 
right; 

I want myself to blossom for my good. 

I want fair freedom, nothing grudged 
to me, 

But given me because it is my due. 

I want these hands to toil in usefu!- 
ness; 

] want this brain to work out things 
that count; 

I want my body to bring forth 
child; 

I want my life lived to its ultimate, 

Most nobly, frankly, freely to its end. 

I want to read the varied books of 
life 

That open pages to me day by day; 

Sweet youth, mid age, and old age 
with its fruit 

Matured by God throughout the blend: 


his 


ing years. 

I want my life to grow throughout my 
life 

And every cell in tune with nature's 
chord; 

I want to stand and face the world 
as man, 

But with my woman's smile within my 
eyes. 

You grant me this, and such a life 
will come 

As will make heaven's fabled story 
cheap; 

Make hell pass as the dreams have 


passed before; 

For hell is ill meant, ill spent love of 
life; 

And fairer than the sun on new spring 
day 

Will burst the beauteous light of wom- 
an’s soul; 


But fairer still will newborn man 
stand forth 
In that sweet freedom that he gives 


to her. 


THE REEF-BUILDERS 





By Inez Haynes Gillmore 

The telephone rang. 

“That call wasn’t from Mrs. Ryder, 
was it, Toinette?” Mrs. Amory 
Spaulding said as her maid entered 
the room. She looked up with a hope- 
fulness that had in it a touch of pes- 
simism. 

Toinette deposited the tray upon 
the bed. “No, madame,” she said, re- 
gretfully, “it was for Mr. Spaulding.” 

Mrs. Spaulding poured coffee that 
glowed a tawny amber in the thin 
white and gold cup. “What time did 
Mr. Spaulding get up?” 

“He did not go to bed at all, 
madame. He’s still working in the 
library.” 

Mrs. Spaulding’s face grew hard. 
“I don’t see how he keeps it up,” she 
meditated aloud. She dismissed her 
thought with an impatient sigh. “I 
suppose I'll have to take that Dorches- 
ter booth for Mrs. Ryder, then. Don’t 
say anything about it to Mr. Spauld- 
ing, Toinette. Heavens! I can’t re- 
member when I was up so early. Put 
out the brown walking-suit and some 
furs.” 

“Shall I order the carriage?” 

“Yes—wait!” Mrs. Spaulding re- 


flected. ‘No, I'll take the street car.” 
She arose and began to dress. 
“Are all the trunks packed, Toi- 
nette?” 
“Yes, madame.” 
“Thank heavens, in another two 
weeks we'll be where there’s no 
climate. I'll never wait again so far 


into the Boston winter.” 

Her husband’s face came out gray, 
almost old, against a line of gold- 
backed books when she presented her- 
self at the library door. The curtains 
were all down but the dawn had be- 
gun to steal like a silver mist through 
them. In it shapes of the big old fur- 
niture gloomed monstrous. On the 
big centre table the light from the 
lamp made a yellow island in a sea of 
documents. 

“You look awfully tired, Amory,” 
Mrs. Spaulding said with real sympa- 
thy. “I’m sorry you had to stay up.” 

“It wasn't necessary, but I took so 
much coffee to keep me awake last 
night that I couldn’t get to sleep. I 
thought I’d use the time on that River 
and Harbor Bill. How do you happen 
to be up so early?” 

“Something* I promised to do for 
Mrs. Ryder,” she answered evasively. 
“T’'ll be home for dinner.” 

Her husband asked no questions. 
He made no comment. He passed a 
big, strong-looking hand over a big, 
strong-looking face. “I’m glad of that. 
You sail Friday?” 

a 

They looked at each other. 

“Come to Washington with me, Mu- 
riel,” he broke out after an instant. 
“You don’t know how you'd enjoy it 
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if you once got into the spirit of it. 
You're too fine to be an expatriate.” | 

She shook her head and laughed a 
little. “No, thank you—but I thought | 
we weren't ever going to talk this 
over again. Of course if you were do- 
ing anything worth while—if you had 
gone into the Diplomatic Service, for 
instance—it would have been differ- 
ent. But a Congressman’s wife—no 
thank you. You ought to have done 
more, Amory. You're simply buried in 
the House.” 

“Well, of course we look at the thing 
from two points of view.” His tone 
was good-humored enough, but he 
went on with a growing seriousness. 
“But it isn’t likely that I shall ever 
be more than I am, Muriel. I’m not 
a big man, you know. Of course at 
the beginning I had my ideas of—but 
I'm only a reef-builder after all. I've 
found that out in the last few years 
and it’s the work that holds me now— 
not the reward—not the game. I 
couldn't give it up if I wanted to. I’m 
content to be a reef-builder.” 

Mrs. Spaulding shrugged her shoul- 
ders defiantly. All the youth went out 
of her face in the hardness that sud- 
denly flowed into it. “Oh, well, we 
can go along as we've gone for five 
years,” she said. “When you go to 
Washington I'll go abroad. When 
Congress breaks up, you'll join me or 
I'll return.” 

“Muriel,” Spaulding pleaded, “I’m 
often very lonely in Washington.” 

“Oh, la, la!” She made a little ges- 
ture, graceful, semi-Gallic. “I’m lone- 
ly abroad sometimes. But you can’t 


expect me to be a Congressman’s 
wife.” 

He pulled a buneh of papers 
towards him. Their cold crackle 


brought the look of distaste into her 
face again. “That's true, Muriel.” He 
bent his near-sighted gaze to them. 

The hall-clock was just striking a 
half after five when she shut the front 
door. The curtains of the house oppo- 
site were all down. Perhaps Mrs. 
Ryder was getting some much-needed 
rest. It was pleasant to think of do- 
ing something for her, even if it was 
quixotic. Mrs. Spaulding’s face soft- 
ened. She started down Common- 
Wealth avenue. 

The sky was vague, near, star- 
specked. A dull-gold gibbous moon 
made in it an irregular perforation. 
But the air was nipping. At first she 
tottered on the slippery pavements. 
But when she caught her gait, she 
walked briskly enough. 

The Dudley Street 
took, was, to’ her great surprise, 
crowded. She had idea that so 
many people had to get up early to go 
to work. She studied the women. 
There were many girls, pale, anaemic 


car that she 


no 


and tired-looking. Some of them 
seemed inadequately clothed. At 
least they shivered, and took pains, 


as the car emptied, to get places over 
the heaters. She observed that their 
eyes grew a little puzzled when they 
gazed in her direction. She might 
easily have seemed an alien with her 
poise, her air of an elegant leisure, 
the simplicity of her smart, close 
covert and her rich sables. 

At Dudley Street she had to join 
a crowd of Italian laborers who 
pushed their way into the car, and 
with them she gained only narrow 
standing room and the chance to hold 
herself up by a strap. It occurred to 
her that the working day of these 
people began long before they reached 
their places. At length, the laborers 
left the car in a body and she sat 
down with a sigh of relief. 

For the first time she had a chance 
to examine the lists that Toinette had 
placed in her muff. The names of the 
women-voters were arranged in 
groups according to streets. The 
names were mainly American, a few 
Irish, a few German. Her lip curled a 
little. 

“Anstress street!” shouted the con- 
ductor. She left the car and walked 
briskly through a two-storied, wooden, 
suburban district to the first cross 
street. There, as her directions had 
predicted, stood a voting booth. 

Groups of men were standing about 
it, talking and smoking. Rough-look- 
ing all of them, voluble and gesticula- 
tory, or phlegmatic and silent, they 
seemed to represent two or three na- 
tionalities. Some were stamping on 
the icy, ash-sprinkled pavement. 
Others were beating mittened fists 





against mittened palms, swinging pow- 


erful arms. All were exhaling long 


breaths that shot in a coil of silvery 
steam through the sharp air. The 
door was shut, and, for some inexpli- 
cable reason, the sight gave her pause. 
It occurred to her that it was going 
to take all her courage to open it and 
zo in. 

It was not, however, for a Spaulding 
(née Peabody) to be frightened by a 
situation like this. She walked calm- 
ly to the door and opened it. An in- 
stant, she stood surveyingly on the 
threshold. Then she stepped in and 
closed the door behind her. 

It was done. 

But in the instant in which she 
stood on the threshold Mrs, Spaulding 
was conscious of a feeling so strange 
that it was to her—the most analytic 
of women—virtually unanalyzable. 

The place was lighted with kerosene 
lamps. In the corner an iron stove 
glowed red-hot. About it the atmos- 
phere quivered with visible heat, yet 
the frost still hung thick on the win- 
dows. The air was dead, bad smell- 
ing. Just in front of her a little alley, 
that ran between the wall of the booth 
on one side and an enclosure on the 
other, turned at the corner and, still 
bounding the enclosure, ran to an 
open space at the other end and then 
a second door. This open space 
contained several separated compart- 
ments with rough wooden desks. It 
was all very plain and bare, but it was 
not the plainness and bareness that 
disturbed Mrs. Spaulding. 


to 


At first the place seemed full of 
men, although in reality there were 
not a dozen. ‘“Common-looking,”’ she 
would have described them, “with 
their hats on the back of their heads.” 
They all looked up as the door opened 
and regarded her with a glance pecu- 
liarly keen, searching, expectant. 
But it was not her presence alone with 
so many “common-looking” men that 
disturbed Mrs. Spaulding. 


She had christened a_ battleship. 
She had helped a sister who had mar- 
ried a title to entertain royalty. She 
had been presented at several courts. 
It came to her that her sensation in 
each of these events, though different, 
was akin to the one she experienced 
had a little to do with the 
dead silence that, at her advent, cut 
the talk in the room. It had some- 
thing to do with the air of authority 
with which the policeman at the door 
bent to her. But it was more, as far 
as she could comprehend it, a sense 
of being naked before the law. She 
recognized that, for the first time in 
life, she was in a position where 
her beauty, her distinction of manner, 
her place in a proud world would avail 
her nothing. It made her suddenly a 
litlte apologetic, conciliatory. 


now. It 


her 


’ 


“Did you come to vote?’ the officer 


asked. 
“No, I've come to keep the lists of 
women-voters.” 


Unconsciously she lowered her 
voice. 

“Oh!” The officer turned to the en- 
closure. “Say, Jerry, this lady’s come 
to check the lady-voters. Hand a 
chair out, will you?” 


The men inside scrambled. A chair 
came through an open space over the 
desk at the corner. With a low, 
“Thank you,” Mrs. Spaulding sat 
down. There was a dead silence. She 
unloosed the long veil that gushed 
in brown torrents down each side of 
her hat, pulled her furs a little away 
from her neck. Something of the com- 
posure that she had thought inalien- 
able came back. She was determined 
to prove it to herself. She leaned for- 
ward to the policeman and with a 
deliberate effort raised her voice to its 
normal speaking tone. 

“Will you tell me, please, if any 
women have voted yet?” 

Her delicately-inflected voice sound- 
ed bell-like in the stillness. Every- 
body listened slyly. Everybody eyed 
her furtively. 


“No—not yet. But don’t you get 
discouraged—they’ll be coming in any 
time now, though.” 


It crowded to the tip of her tongue 
to explain the situation to him. That 
she didn’t care whether women voted 
or not. How she was there only to 
help Mrs. Ryder, who had agreed to 
provide the Civics Association, for 
which she was always doing so much 
discouraging work, with five women- 
checkers for voting-day. How little 
Richard Ryder had fallen suddenly ill 
with diphtheria and his mother had 
appealed for help to her. How she 





was under certain noblesse oblige ob- 
Mrs. Ryder and had 
her work. How at 


ligations to 


agreed to do 


twelve o'clock last night the woman | 


who had promised faithfully to take 
this precinct had called her up to say 
that her husband considered it un- 
womanly for her to enter a voting- 
booth. And so she had felt obliged to 
come herself. 

She actually trembled on the verge 
of this interminable explanation. But 
something—perhaps inherent dignity 
—perhaps sense of humor—held her 
back. 

Instead she said vaguely. “Oh, 
thank you. I suppose the women 
don’t get up so early as the men.” 

“Yes—you see round here,” the offi- 
cer began to explain, “the lady-voters 
is mostly—” 

At that moment the door opened 
and a man came in. “With a “Hullo, 
Joe!” he walked between Mrs. Spauld- 
ing and the policeman to the turning 
of the alley. At the desk there, he 
paused. 

“Michael Curley, 16 Howard street,” 
he announced himself. 

Inside the enclosure, the man at the 
desk hunted swiftly through a large 
printed sheet. “Michael Curley, 16 
Howard street—found!” he called. 

Curley passed to the end of the al- 
ley, receiving there a printed slip. 
He went to one of the wooden desks, 
scratched for a few minutes on the 
paper, turned, walked towards the 
other door and paused before a big 
wooden box. “Michael Curley, 16 
Howard”! he said. 

A man standing at the box hunted 


through other lists of names. 
“Michael Curley, 16 Howard street,” 
he echoed. “Five feet, nine inches,” 
he added. 


Mr. Curley dropped the paper that 
he carried into the slit in the box. 
There was a sound of invisible ma- 
chinery, turning something. The 
paper disappeared. Mr. Curley 
walked out the door. 

That was all. But in spite of her- 
self a thrill ran through Mrs. Spauld- 
ing’s blood. She was reminded of_the 
sensation that tingled in her when 
the huge battleship stirred with life, 
the instant before she broke the cham- 
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Convention Announcement 


We desire to draw the attention «ft 
all of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association 1, ;) 
State Convention, which will }) held 
in Boston on Friday 
October 27 and 28, 1911. The de ed 
program wil be announced late; 
it is desirable that all members play 
now to be on hand 
comes. 

The morning and afternoon session; 
of Friday will be devoted to routine 
business, reports of officers and o; 
auxiliary Leagues and committees. 
and to election of officers for the ep. 
suing year. Friday evening Mr 
ard W. Griggs will speak on “Syf. 
frage” in Tremont Temple. Tickets 
$1.00 and 50 cents, to be had at Head. 
quarters, 585 Boylston Street. 
ton, or later at the box office 

The Saturday morning sessior wil! 
be held at Headquarters, and wil! je 
devoted to a very definite discissic 
of practical methods of work, and a: 
effort will be made to have speakers 
from organizations in other 
that have themselves done work along 
varied lines. Luncheon will be served 
at the close of this session. at 
cents a head, and it is earnest], 
quested that those who expect 
at the luncheon should notify tv 
oftice in advance, These arrangemien|< 
are in charge of the Boston Assovin 
tion, for whom we hespeak the mos 
cordial co-operation of all suffiagis' 


members 


and Saturday 


When the tiny 


How- 


Bos- 


States 


fifty 





pagne over its prow. And for the first 
time since her childhood—she was 
humorously conscious of the inappo- 
siteness of it—she thought of the Pea- 
bodys of whom, then, she had been so 
proud—two mere boys, wounded at 
Bunker Hill, and one an old man, 
found dead at Lexington. 

The other men in the booth took the 
incident as a matter of course. Both 
the side hunted 
through their lists and one put a big, 
black V before a name there. Con- 
vensation started—a little subdued in 


checkers at her 


aeference to her presence, Mrs. 
Spaulding suspected, but it did not 
continue long. The door opened, a 


crowd of voters, stamping and puffing 
with the cold, came in and the air of 


leisure vanished from the place at 
once. They were mostly workingmen 
—many of them carrying tin dinner- 
boxes. They all knew each other. 


They all knew everybody in the booth. 
Surreptitious greetings were ex- 
changed, enigmatic signals waved with 
huge hands upholstered in heavy 
mittens. Before that crowd had been 
attended to, another came—and an- 
other. Everybody was busy, the 
warden receiving and repeating names, 
nis assistants receiving votes in the 
ballot-box, the checkers 
through their lists, 


speeding 
policeman 
with a sharp eye on every one in the 
crowd. 

In the midst of it ali came the first 
woman voter. 


the 


(To be concluded) 





AFTER THE VICTORY 





Let the Methods Found Most Useful 
Be Printed for Other States 





The California E. S. A. has had a 
most valuable suggestion from a read- 
er of The Journal from the Southern 


At the afternoon session, whic! w: 5 
| be held in Jacob Sleeper Hall, corne = 
of Exeter and Boylston Streets, Hos 
ton, Miss Anna H. Shaw will spea 
In the evening a new suffrage ple 
; Written by Miss Louie Stanwooi 
| be given. Miss Stanwood has w 
plays, which have 
runs, and is herself a 
|suffragist. This little farce is x 
‘and novel in plot, and thoron 
|American in setting and characi: 
and will be presented for the first | 
at this Convention. The play «ives 
every promise of being a success! 
companion piece to “How the Vo! 
was Won.” There will also be a =! 
frage talk, illustrated by  lanter! 
slides, arranged and given by the Bos 
ton Association. It is to be hoped |! 
this closing session of the Conven 
will prove especially attractive a! 
the two days of more serious busilies 
The play will be held in the Ne 
England Women’s Club Rooms; «’ 
mission, 50 cents. 


| several had 


cessful 
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Summer Campaign 
The summer work of the State -\ 
sociation has been unusually varied 
and active during the past season, «nd 
has enlisted the interest of a number 
of new workers and speakers. In thi 
early summer we started a vigorolls 
campaign in the southern and north 
ern sections of Middlesex Coun'y 
where there had been very little suf 
frage agitation for a number of years 
Natick, Sherborn, Holliston, Hopk'!- 
ton, Ashland, Framingham, Sou! 
Framingham, Ashby, Townsend, Si!!! 
ley, Pepperell, Dunstable, Tyngsboro 
and West Groton were all visited a!! 


the 
1 


and its more 


In 


suffrage movement 

modern development. 
these towns there was an , 
meeting held on the lawn of the fines 
residence of the town, and an evenins 
meeting on the village green—thous 


most 


n 


afternoon 





part of the United States. That sug- 
gestion is that after the campaign, it | 
California wins, the women who have | 
the campaign in charge take up each 
item and determine which, in our’ 
opinion, has had to do with the suc- 
cess, and have the plan printed in 
The Journal, setting forth all our vari- 
ous labors and ideas. Then have this 


atter os] ; « oe j .) . 
| m iftter printed in a sort of circular or 
, Supplement to The Journal, and kept 


in one or two places only one meet- 
possible. In such of the 
towns as have factories there 
noonday meetings, held fer - 
operators. In all of these towns a0 
unexpected amount of interest 
found, as was indicated by the é 
tendance on several occasions of as 
many as sixty ladies at the afternoon 
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a street meeting, or a meeting in a 


large city, and was truly remarkable 
in tiny towns remote from trains an 
trolleys, Where the people live often 
far from the center of the town. 
Everywhere we were most cordially 
-reated, and in many of the places we 
nave been urged to come again. In 
the towns and cities lying close about 
Boston, in the eastern part of the 
we have also held numerous 
s. These have been factory 
tings at noon, and street or park 


counts 





met 
meetings in the evening, and haye 
wen attended by large crowds. This 
work has covered Newton, Waltham, 
Watertown, Cambridge, Somerville, 
Arlington, Malden, Melrose and 
Wakefield. 


An exceptional amount of work was 
given to the Cambridge factories to 
n the work that the Cambridge 


help 


League has been doing during the 
summer. The Cambridge League has 
made a thorough canvass of Ward 7, 
and in connection with that canvass, 
and with our co-operation, has held 
three large public meetings—one in 
Dana Square in Ward 7, one in the 
y. M. C. A. building in Ward 7, and 
the ‘hird in the French district at the 
northern end of the city. We were 


also enabled to hold a meeting at the 
Harvard Summer School, so that Cam- 


bridge has had a pretty thorough 
course in suffrage this summer. 
Early in the summer meetings were 
held in Lowell—one on the lawn ot 
one of the members, and three in the 
street These latter especially were 


largely attended, and were very spir- 
jted meetings. We had an opportunity 


io speak briefly, and to distribute 
literature at an auction sale in Bed- 
ford. Two of our members were in- 


vited to attend one of the sessions of 
the North Middlesex Grange, and to 
speak briefly to the members. A group 
of workers had a booth at the Biller- 
ica Cattle Show, and sold souvenirs, 
distributed literature, and talked suf- 


frage doctrine to a large number of 
visitors. Mrs, FitzGerald was asked 


to be one of the speakers at the ban- 
quet on the closing day of the Fair 
where Governor Foss, Representative 
Norman H, White, and several candi- 
dates for the Legislature and county 
from Lowell were to speak 
made an address of fifteen or 
twenty minutes in length, and every 
speaker that followed took up the 
question and spoke strongly in its 
so that there was a real suf- 


offices 


She 


favor, 


broken by our 
feature of the 
ant. But w 
mobiles in 


landlord, so that that 
work was not import- 
e entered decorated auto- 
; all the Parades, and our 
machine, bearing a beautiful new 
banner, inscribed “Working Women 
Need the Vote,” and a large placard, 


on which the endorsement of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
Sreat labor leaders was given, at- 
tracted enormous attention in thea 


Labor Parade, which was 


the great 
feature 


of one of the chief days of 
the celebration. In fact, it was so 
conspicuous, aroused such tre- 
mendous bursts of enthusiasm along 
the miles of the line of march, 
that one of the marshals told us it 
Was the most popular feature of the 
parade, and the mayor, evidently feel- 
ing that it was too popular, tried to 
order us out of the line. In the in- 
tervals between special features, and 
in the evening, we sold literature and 
buttons and pennants among the 
crowd, and on the last day we secured 
two opportunities to speak at the park 
on the water front. 

A special 


and 


two 


feature of the summer 
work has been a series of meetings 
at summer resorts under the manage- 
ment of Miss Alice Carpenter. These 
have been held in Gloucester, Cohas- 
set, Manchester-by-the-Sea, Magnoli., 
Hamilton, Marion and Dublin, N. H., 
and have been very successful. Most 
of the meetings have been large, and 
at all we have succeeded in securing 
the attendance of a great: many per- 
sons either actively opposed to suf- 
frage, or uncertain and indifferent to 
it, so that we have felt that we were 


really getting our message to those 
that needed it. In Cohasset the in- 
terest aroused has led to four later 


meetings—three at private houses and 
one in the town hall, and from all of 
these meetings we have secured new 
enthusiasm, converts and support. 

Too much canot be said of the value 
and importance of the work that has 
been carried on by Miss Foley at the 
factories during the For 
weeks she held at least one meeting 
every noon, and got into 
touch with large groups of the very 
best type of workingmen and women. 
Everywhere she aroused enthusiasm, 
and on every hand we hear the 
strongest testimonials of the value of 
tnis work. 

Since early September Miss Foley 
has been devoting her time largely to 
practical political work in Boston, and 


summer, 


very close 





trage flavor to the banquet. In Bos- 
ton, the State Association held two 
meetings in Ward 6—one on the rooft- 
garden of the Civic Service House in 
the early summer, and one at the 
North End Baths in early September. 
\t each of these meetings we were 
able to secure the very close atten- 
tion and sympathy of a small group 
ot earnest-minded men and women, 
representing the very best element of 
ihe district. Our workers had a booth 
and did work at the Reading and 
Wakefield Fair, where there was an 
opportunity to put out a very large 
amount of literature; and we also 
spent two afternoons at the Aviation 
Meet, where we spent two hours talk- 
ing suffrage and distributing litera- 
ture, 

\ meeting on the Boston Common, 
in the interest of the California Cam- 


paign, was rather unusual in char- 
acter, though small for a Common 
meeting, because it was postponed 
from the original date on account of 


meeting, 
than 
fai 


this 
more 


rail The audience at 

not numbering 
three or four hundred, 
Steadier than is usual, practically the 
entire audience remaining throughout 
the program. Mr. Russell A. Wood, 
candidate for the Republican nomina- 
‘lon for Seeretry of State, spoke, as 
did Mr, William H. O’Brien, formerly 
of the Legislature, and there was an 
iDusually definite political tinge to all 
lhe speaking, indicating that the suf- 
raze movement was rapidly coming 
into the field of practical politics in 
Massachusetts, as has not been the 
fase in the past. 

A large meeting on the Winthrop 
Boulevard, where the speakers stood 
in a buggy, must have given food for 


though 
was 


‘hought to Senator Grainger, who 
‘oted against our bill. 
Early in the summer an _ entire 


Week's work was done in Fall River 
at the time of the Cotton Centennial. 
We established headquarters, and took 
al active and conspicuous part in all 
the celebrations. At the last mo- 
ment the agreement for headquar- 
‘rs on the maim street waa 


this has with the most remark- 
able success. She has been attending 
the political rallies of 
the State Legislature, taking notes of 
their speeches and of their promises 
to the people, and at the close asking 
them how they stand with regard 
to “Votes for Women.” 
has a real political gift, and thorough 
knowledge of city politics, and has 
succeeded in securing the definite 
pledges of a number of candidates of 
special political importance, and of 
having some of the strongest Demo- 
cratic leaders come out fully and 
squarely for suffrage. In the one case 
where the candidate has not been wili- 
ing to side with us he has distinctly 
lost ground in his district by his fail- 
ure to meet the question frankly, and 
by constant evasion of the issue, to say 
nothing of most outrageous attacks 
upon the cause and 
always, be it noted, when Miss Foley 
was not This work is of 
great importance, as it marks the le- 
us 


met 


its adherents— 


present. 


ginning of a new type of work for 
i> Massachusetts. 

The Boston Association has been 
holding a series of local street meet- 
ings in Ward 7, which have been of 
great interest, and are rapidly carry- 
doctrine to all the in- 


ing suffrage 

habitants of that ward. The Boston 
Associaton has also just held a large 
benefit meeting for the California 


Campaign at Jordan Hall. A special 
authors’ readings from 
their own works, and of suffrage 
songs, and a bright suffrage play, 
made the meeting a very delightful 
one, and a great credit to the enter- 
prise of the Association. 
Important Announcement 

All members of the State Associa- 
ed to hold the evening of 
free, as Mrs 


program of 


tion are urg 
Tuesday, December 5th, 
Pankhurst will speak at Tremont 
Temple that night. Tickets will be 
sold at $1.50, $1.00, 50c, and admis- 
sion to the top gallery will be 25c. 
All those interested in the suffrage 
movement, whether believing in it or 
not, ought to hear Mrs. Pankhurst. 





Susan W. FitzGerald. 
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Miss Foley | 





THE BIRTHDAY 


Of Lucy Stone Celebrated in New 
Jersey 


Mrs. Clara §. Laddey, President of 
New Jersey, writes: 

Only to-day was I able to report to 
you our activities to honor Lucy Stone. 

The 


birthday was celebrated in 
Saugerties, N. J., by our youngest 
League President, Miss Dorothy 


Brooks, 16 years of age, of Bayonne, 
and in Point Pleasant, N. J. The first 
was a very large meeting, the second 
a small one, but the collections were 
used to put The Woman’s Journal in 
the library, 

On 19th had a nice 
celebration here in Arlington, of which 
the Arlington Obseryer gave a columa 
report. It said, in part: 

“The birthday of Lucy Stone was 
celebrated by the members of the Civic 
Club of Arlington and their friends 
with a lawn party at Mrs. Kilborn’s 
home on Pleasant Place, which, with 
its attractive grounds bordered with 
shrubs and flowers, provided an idea) 
spot for the out-door festivity. After 
refreshments had been served by the 
host and hostess Mrs. Bartlett read a 
poem in keeping with the spirit of the 
occasion, and this was followed by an 


the we very 


interesting story of the life of Lucy 
Stone, told by Mrs. Laddey. There 
was no tendency to minimize either 


Lucy Stone or that for which she stood 
at the meeting, and tribute was brought 
not alone by the women, but by the 
men present; all expressing the belief 
that equal suffrage was coming, and 
saying they were glad of it.” 

I spoke before the Equality League 
of Self-Supporting Women on Aug. 21 
in Newark, and in Branchville, Aug. 
26. 

The new Symphony 
Newark is a fine structure; 


Auditorium in 
the great 


hall is artistically -and_ beautifully 
decorated. Newark, as the largest city 


in New Jersey, needed something like 
this very much, Around the hall oa 
the baleony are boxes, as in a theatre, 
which are decorated with figures, leav- 
ing in the middle a space like a tablet, 
in which of famous men and 
women will be placed. Mr. Leschziner 
asked what name I wanted put 
there, as he would like to some- 
thing for the suffragists of New Jersey, 
Stone, as the 


names 


me 
do 


and I suggested Lucy 
founder of the first Suffrage Society in 
New Jersey. I had always desired to 
do something for the pioneer of pion- 
eers in our cause at large, and in New 


Jersey in particular. 
CELEBRATION 


Lucy Stone's Birthday Observed to 
Help the Cause and The Journal 





The St. Paul Political Equality 
Club observed Lucy Stone's birthday 
Aug. 19. The reason for not observ: 
ing the real date, Aug. 13, was to ac 
commodate Mrs. Edwin Weisenber- 
ger, who wished to have the day ob- 
served at her lovely summer cottage 
situated en the lake shore bluffs of 
White Bear lake, one of Minnesota’s 
many beautiful lakes. 

The program opened with a paper 
by Mrs. A. T. Hall, ably setting 
forth Mrs. Stone’s character as 4 
woman and her strenuous work as a 
suffragist, and recalling many pleas- 
ant reminiscences as well as some of 
the trying episodes of her eventful 
life 

The paper prepared by Mrs. P. T 
Eckenbeck was mainly statistical, de 
| signed to show weman’s early activ 
It is not 
en- 








‘ity in the newspaper field. 
| generally known that woman 
| gaged in newspaper work as early as 
the seventeenth century. Many peo- 
ple think the suffrage movement 
had its inception during the last half 
of the eighteenth century and they 
do not realize that the protest 
against woman's legal and political 
inequality began 135 years ago 

Mrs. Hall also read the debate by 
an anti-lawyer in Les Angeles last 
spring while she was in that city. 

After the program we started for 
‘the city, a very jolly band of suffra- 
gist girls ranging in age from past 
| sixty to seventeen and ail wearing 
| conspicuous yellow badges with 
|“Votes for Women” printed in large 
| black letters. On entering the trol- 
‘ley car a man and woman discovered 
"our badges and he gruffly and sneer: 
lingly exclaimed, “ ‘Votes for Women, 
| let’s move,” and they seated them- 
| selves, as he thought, far enough 
ahead to be within their sphere, but 
there were enough of us to encom- 


| pass them. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





The St. Paul and Minneapolis suf. 
fragists are planning to have a booth 
at the State Fair the first week in 
September. We hope to make some 
money to push the State work for the 
ensuing year and will use the oppor- 
tunity to distribute literature and se- 
cure subscriptions for the Journal. 

P. T. Eckenbeck. 





COMMEMORATION 
Of Lucy Stone’s Birthday in Meriden, 
Conn. 
Mrs. A, A. Truesdell Writes: 


The P. E. Club of Meriden celebrate@ 
Lucy Stone's birthday anniversary 
With an outing at Hubbard Park. The 
day was ideal, and the beautiful park 
a most fitting place to honor the mem- 
ory of the Woman whose name stands 
for all that is grand and noble in char- 
acter in the true conception of woman- 
hood. 

The Club had issued invitations to 
its members and friends. “It being va- 
cation time a goodly number respond- 
ed.” The exercises were held in the 
open pavilion, where plenty of seats 
accommodated the crowd. Mrs. Mary 
J. Rogers presided and gave an account 
of the suffrage work in Connecticut 
and the organization of three new 
clubs. 

Mrs. Frances N. Hammond gave a 
resume of Lucy Stone's life, which was 
intensely interesting. There were some 
present who had the pleasure of seeing 
and hearing Lucy Stone, and they 
praised her sweetness of manner and 
tone as she addressed her audiences, 
swaying them with her charming per- 
sonal magnetism. She lives in the 
hearts of her friends, and her life work 
in all its of unselfish labor 
bears its fruits the years 

The Woman's Journal at this meet- 
ing was accredited as being the paper 
that educates, a paper that every one 
should have in their home. The Club 
will make every effort to extend its 
subscription list and it is to put 
into the Curtis Home and other places 
where it will be appreciated. The Cur- 
tis Home for Ladies has many 
bright, intelligent inmates who are up 
to date in all educational reform work 
and the Woman’s Journal in the Home 
will be like a ray of sunshine to glad- 
den the mind. 


richness 


as go by. 


be 


The Iowa E. S. A. will hold its 40th 
Annual Meeting in Perry, Dallas Coun- 
ty, Oct. 10, 11 and 12. 

The New Jersey E. 
Annual Meeting 


S. A. will hold 


its Nov. 3 and 4. 


Judge Wood and Mr. Robert Elder wil! 


be among the speakers. 

















PRACTICAL POLITICS 





For New York City 


New York suffragists of all shades 
of opinion are this fall committed to 
practical politics. On Sept. 18 repre- 
sentatives of all the suffrage organi- 
zations of the city met in the head- 
quarters of the State Association, and 
the State Association, the Equal Fran- 
chise Society, the Political Equality 
Association, the College Equal Suf- 
frage League, the Men’s League for 
Woman Suffrage and the Woman Suf- 
frage Party voted to unite on a defin- 
ite campaign to defeat legislative 
candidates known to be hostile to the 
woman suffrage amendment. The 
Women’s Political Union will con- 
tinue its policy, so brilliantly in- 
augurated last year in the campaign 
that materially reduced the majorities 
of Artemus Ward, Jr., only this year 
it will attempt to defeat two candi- 
dates, one in the city and one from 
“up-state,.”’ 





A tea in honor of the National 
President, Rev. Anna Howard Shaw, 
Was given by the Seventeenth and 
Nineteenth Assembly Districts at 
their joint headquarters at 2789 
Broadway week, About three” 
hundred were present and Dr. Shaw 
talked informally on the changing 
Status of woman. 


last 


POKES FUN AT ANTIS 


(Concluded from Page 305) 
Mrs. Tolhurst’s broadside, refused to 
have anything whatever to say, with 
the exception of one, Shirley Ward, 
who based his objection to woman suf- 
frage on the ground of the immoral 
woman vote. When asked why he did 
not then start a movement for the 
disfranchisement of the immoral . po- 
litical bosses, he replied with the fol- 
lowing characteristic “anti” utterance: 
“Well, that’s would 
be a good thing, only: it’s out of the 
I believe if it were possible 
restricted to 
The ballot in 
infin- 


impossible. It 


question. 
the franchise should 
intelligent people only. 
woman’s hands will lessen her 
ence for good all over the world.” 


be 


Miss Agnes E. Ryan, our efficient 
business manager, who stuck to her 
all through the hot summer, is 
taking a few days’ vacation. 
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‘THE SUFFRAGETTE” 


A new book, by E. Sylvia Pankhurs 


Leader of the Suffragettes of 
England, writes the introduc- 
tion. 
true and thrilling story of the 
suffragette 
has stirred the whole world and 
given an old cause new interest 
The book is full of spirit and fascination and 
It is illustrated, and bears The Woman’s 
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To new subscribers, one year’s subscription to The Journal 
(regular price $1.00) and one copy of “The 
Suffragette” (regular price $1.50), together, 
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the husband was reading a book, and she told him of the state 
of her patient and begged bis leave for the use of epieretorm. 
‘No,’ said the man; he held that the pain was inflicted by God 
and must be endured. ‘Then,’ said the nurse, ‘you must endure 
your share, which is to witness it. Come with me.’ And she 
and made him a witness. 
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i HEADQUARTERS. ithe labor market. The average not very thoughtful men or 

on aes as “omen simply don’t trouble to know how the world treats the 


less fortunate, and their normal desire not to be bothered leads 


them to set aside vague statements or general complaints. You 
have to bring them face to face with the abomination, and 


MRS. CATHERINE WAUGH McCULLOCH then you wring from the most comfortable the tortured cry of 
Second Vice-President sympathy: ‘This is wicked. This must be stopped. Tell me 
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We think women suffer great and terrible wrongs, and that 
these wrongs are largely unintentionally inflicted; that fhey are 





D. Bryant & Co., Ine, 
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Mr. Kauffman’s stories have been appearing in Leslie’s for 
some months, and are to be its main feature for several months 
ic come. The following stories have already been published, and 
ihe back numbers may be had by sending ten cents in stamps for 


Auditors $cach copy wanted, to Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fifth avenue, New 
MISS LAURA CLAY 189 North Mill St., Lexington, Ky. - York City: 


MISS ALICE STONE RLACKWELL 45 Boutwell Ave., Dorchester, Masa. 
The Perils of White Slavery, March 28. 


The Girl That Wanted Ermine, March 30. 
The Girl That Was Hungry, April 27. 
The Girl That Wasn’t Told, May 11. 


MISS JESSIE ASHLEY 50S Fifth Ave., New York 


THE CALIFORNIA CAMPAIGN 





The suffrage work now going on in California is so active 


and so vast that it is impossible to give any adequate report of The Girl That Studied Art, May 25. 

it in The Woman’s Journal. An enormous amount of interest- The Girl That Was Romantic, June 8. 
ing material has been sent in by California friends. It can no The Girl That Was Weak, June 22. 
more go into The Journal than the whole Pacific Ocean could The Girl That Went to See, July 6. 

be contained in a pint cup. A large quantity came just too late The Girl That Was Bad, July 13. 

for last week’s paper. We are printing a part, and shall print The Woman That Succeeded, Aug. 3. 
more next week; but much excellent matter will be unavdidably The Woman That Is Bohemian, Aug. 17. 
crowded out. For weeks past, news from many other States has The Women That Served, Aug. 31. 

had to be held back; but suffragists everywhere will be willing The Girl That Was Poor, Sept. 14. 


to give California the precedence at this time. For at present A. & & 


the suffragists of the whole world may say of California: 


A BRAVE CALIFORNIA WOMAN 


“Our hearts, our hopes are all with thee— 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith, triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee—are all with thee!” 





Mrs. Charlotte G. Hubert of Santa Ana, Cal., writes that the 
“Men’s Equal Suffrage Campaign League of Orange County” has 
A. S. B. been formed there, with E. E. Keech president, E. M. Neally 
secretary, and W. B. Tedford treasurer, and with the most influ- 
ential men of the city as vice-presidents. Mrs. Hubert adds: “I 
am 80 years old today, but hope to be able to vote for the Presi- 
dent next year.” 


HUNNEWELL’S LAWLESS COUNCILMEN TO 
BE OUSTED 





Charging that the Hunnewell (Kan.) Councilmen refused to 
confirm Mayor Ella Wilson’s appointments, although she pre- 
sented the name of nearly every reputable citizen of the city, a 
petition asking the ouster of the four councilmen has been filed 
in the Kansas Supreme Court by Attorney General Dawson. 

The petition was drawn up by C. W. Trickett, special investi- 
gator, appointed by Governor W. R. Stubbs to straighten out 
Hunnewell affairs. It is directed against F. J. Lander, B. Keir, 
J. F. Richardson, and J. O. Elits. It alleges that Mrs. Wilson 
“was elected Mayor of Hunnewell at the regular election last 
April, the voters writing her name on the ballot; that she did 
not seek office, but that the voters elected her voluntarily.” 

The petition took up the history of the dispute beween Mayor 
and Council, stating that the Council refused to attend the meet- 
ings called in the legal and regular way by the Mayor, and 
generally “‘wouldn’t play.” 

By reason of the failure to confirm appointments, the _peti- 
tion stated, two women friends of Mayor Wilson now are serving 
the city as City Clerk and City Marshal. The petition concluded 
with the statement that by reason of the failure of the Council- 
men to act, “the city is made helpless and is prevented from 
providing protection for the life and property of its residents.” 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS LETTER 





The man dréw his chair a little closer to the group of people 
who were discussing Votes for Women. 

“The trouble is,” he said, rather abruptly, “you suffragists 
are too timid.” 

“Timid?” echoed each and everyone in the group. 

“Timid as fawns, without their excuse. You get down on 
your knees and ask for the ballot as a favor.” 

“Qh, no, we ask for it because it is just.” 

“Was anything ever given politically because it was just? 
You must make men afraid of you.” 

“How?” in chorus. 

“Not by hunting goody-goody reasons,” replied the man with 
some scorn. He swept the circle as if to tag each of his listeners 
with one of the despised arguments. “No one really cares about 
your reasons. When you want the vote enough to take it “i 

“You approve of militant methods?” cried the group excit- 
edly. 

“Militant methods? You mean Mrs. Pankhurst? She is not a 
mere suffragist; she is a rebel,” and he breathed reverence. 

The women moved uneasily, for each recognized that in their 
midst had arisen of a sudden the new spirit. Like all spirits, 
it was intangible, hard to hold, hard to define, but it sprang up 
here, there, everywhere, fli¢kering, then fading before attack, 
but re-appearing brighter, steadier, in spite of opposition. The 
Spirit of Fearlessness. There it was, face to face with the old, 
alluring, all-promising, deceptive Spirit of Expediency, that 
dearly-loved spirit that had brought so many ills in the way of 
Progress. There they were, face to face, Expediency and its 
attendant, Compromise, opposed to Fearlessness and Truth. The 
women there recognized it, and with their beautiful seriousness 
they turned to study it. 

Was it not true that they were timid? Did they not bring 
forward with elaborate care such arguments only as they thought 
would appeal to each audience in turn? Never did one of them 
persistently hammer on the theme. “I, an individual, an Ego, 
alone for all time, I want to vote. I demand that I no longer be 


prevented from doing so.” Seldom this always the a 
tee nas , " ys rguments 
The editor of The Common Cause, the organ of the non-mili- | of Expediency. “To benefit the child.” “To protect tg 


tant suffragists in England, was lately criticised for having pub- | “To raise wages.” “To better conditions of labor.” A 

lished some frightful facts bearing on the woman question. In had been taken at their word, and it was all ao Bir ces 
her defence, the editor told a story that she had heard from the | tion of expediency—a question to be argued es a te Boge 
lips, of a nurse. It used to be the general belief that it was im- | be settled after all claims were satisfactorily asi ht gg “ 
pious to use chloroform to soften the pangs of childbirth, as the | consequence, the whole country had neue a an cme 
pain was the punishment of women for Eve's transgression. This line truth was hidden away and arguments ve é an ae 
notion is still held by a few ultra-conservatives, marshalled, and their thunders drowned a tetany aie 

“The nurse was attending a woman who had been for many | Why all this fear? Why did men just — : 

hours enduring the most awful physical agony, and the doctor radical action draw back and turn to the on - . 7 a i 
said that her husband would not allow her to be given chloro. united workingmen accept compromise and een oi ware re 
form. The nurse at last went down to the sitting-room where elbow? Why did Socialists tremble at their own iateaees Gene 





“THE GIRL THAT GOES WRONG” 





Under this title, Reginald Wright Kauffman is contributing 
to Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly a series of articles showing the 
varied ways in which the white slave traffic secures its victims. 
All women have reason to be grateful to Mr. Kauffman for that 
terrible but illuminating book, “The House of Bondage.” In these 
articles he is continuing the same good work. Judge James T. 
O'Neili of Baltimore, a magistrate who has made vigorous war 
on the white slave traffic in his own district, writes to Leslie’s: 

“I hope. you will continue to publish the articles in question, 
as I know by experience, after having had a number of similar 
and even worse cases, that too little is known by the public of 
the conditions that exist. The education of your readers to the 


conditions will be your share of the contribution toward a final | 
remedy.” 





— 
to fight the good fight aggressively for woman suffraze? ay 
always, fear and the cringing reverence for Exped), se 
thought to bring so much and really brought so itt. tO manki 
while at all times that other thing, that wonderfy) Spirit of “0s 
lessness, was within reach, immortal, beyond harm on) 4 
to be understood and grasped. 

And so they sat thinking until one young gir) | 

“You know,” she said softly, “we have the 
out Fear.’ ”’ 

The man smiled and rose to his feet. 
he slowly moved away. 

Again they all looked at each other with theiy syic; 
eyes full of doubt, full of hope, while the Spirit jy ; 
grew brighter and stronger, until, with one accord, 
wonderingly of each other, “Would it be possible?” 
the low challenging question seemed like a trumpet 
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THE CALIFORNIA MATINEE 


The matinee for the benefit of the California campajey 
in Jordan Hall on Sept. 26 by the Boston E. §. A. fo) 
ernment, proved to be a delightful affair. 
presided. Mrs, Inez Haynes Gillmore read one of hye; animsing 
stories. Witter Bynner read an extract from his Phi Re 
poem given at Harvard this year, prefacing it wit} 
speech. He said, “I am asked over and over why 
bother himself about woman suffrage—as though a man wer, 
not as capable as a woman of knowing a good thing 
sees it!” Mr. Bynner quoted Emerson's advice to “hitch your 
wagon to a star,” and said, “In hitching our daily lives to » 
best hopes, art is an excellent hitching rope.” Josephine eed 
Peabody read some charming children’s songs, and said. “Th 
deepest of all reasons for woman’s franchise is the child.” Mrs 
Ralph B. McDaniel sang Mrs. E. L. Watson’s California suffrage 
song, andthenshe and Floyd Baxter sang the California vers on 
of “Reuben and Rachel,” which was new to most of the 
ond made a decided hit. 

“A Woman’s Influence,” a one-act suffrage play by G. £ Jer 
nings, closed the entertainment. It was well performed. and 
Mrs. Stanley McCormick was especially spirited in her imper 
sonation of the unprincipled Mrs. Perry, the advocate of “ind 
rect methods.” Leslie Palmer played the part of Herbert Law 
rence, Mrs. Miriam O’Leary Collins that of Margaret. 
Mrs, Teresa Crowley that of Miss Thicket, her secretary, and 
Miss Constance Hilton that of Mary Ball, a factory worke} 

California posters, poppies, pennants and cards were sold 
and Mrs. Park announced that Wallace Irwin had sent a sub 
stantial check. 
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a Man should 


when he 


andiencs 


his wife 


Those who are ruled by law should have the power to 
what shall be the laws and who the law-makers. Women are 
as much interested in legislation as men, and are entitled : 
representation.—William Lloyd Garrison. 


Say 


The Chicago Public of Sept. 22 devoted its leading editorial 
to the suffrage amendment in California, and the whole paper 
may be called an equal suffrage number, it is so fu!l of good 
things, in prose and verse, in behalf of equal rights for women 





Woman suffrage is merely a matter of time and endeavor, 
for the arguments once advanced against it are not tenable to 
day. Equal suffrage would tend to broaden the minds of women, 


and to increase their sense of personal responsibility. It may 





toons in favor of woman suffrage. One is 
Which Flag, Mr. Voter?” 


entitled, 
It shows a rampart of 


money-bags, labelled “Special Interests,” behind which a gan-/ 


bler, a dealer in white slaves, and other unsavory 
are awaiting the onset of the forces of Progress, Education, the 


characters 


ete., each under an appropriate banner. A big gun, marked 


“Suffrage,” is aimed against the rampart of privilege 





Josephine Preston Peabody said at last Tuesday's meetin 
“The deepest of all reasons for woman’s franchise is ‘lie chili 
Not child protection or child legislation, but because the chili 
is the creature we all desire to lift higher than ourselves, t 
make happier than ourselves; for whom we desire a republi 
and a democracy that shall be the voice of all the people. It is 
the child for whom we want truth and justice and a beautiful 
humanity. These things that we learn at our mother's knee ™' 
need in public affairs; nor shall we ery down your mother ! 
she lifts her voice in regard to them, nor cast her out if sh 
dares to accept her part in what is to be done for her country 


Mrs. Julia Stanclift Sanborn of San Francisco writes: “W' 
are now rounding up our forces, finishing up precinct work 4% 
getting ready for eiection day. I want to say that I think Yo" 
are doing a great service for our State, and I am certain ‘hat 4 
large amount of the money which has come to us is a rest!!! 
your earnest utterances in our behalf. The San Francisco © 
often quotes from The Woman’s Journal, but that is only one 
the many papers on the Western coast in’ which we olten notics 
comments that have made their first appearance in The Journa 
This will be gratifying to the many friends all over the count! 
who have subscribed to send The Journal to the campaign States 


One of the most effective post-cards of the California _ 
paign has been brought out by the Votes for Women Club of 5an 
Francisco. It shows, rising from a dark pool, a group of _ 
ous goblins, marked “Food Adulteration,” “Graft,” “Bribery, a 
They are threatening with uplifted claws a pretty but resolut 
looking little woman, who is about to strike a spade 
“Ballot” into the black mud, preparatory to draining the PO" 
Above is written, “The Dirty Pool of Politics. Can We Clean 
It? Give Us a Chance!” The cards may be ordered fro 
Votes for Women Publishing Company, 127 Montgomery 
San Francisco. An amusing suffrage play in three ac‘ a 
Girl from Colorado,” by Selina Solomons, price 10 cents, may 


marked 


pool 
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street. 
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ordered from the same address. 


help to solve the problem of clean local government and make} 


our cities centres of sweetness and light as well as of acrivity 
and strength.—David Starr Jordan. 
The Sacramento Bulletin has had a series of telling car) 
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—————— 
CONVENTION ROUSES 
LIVELY INTEREST 
Reports from Louisville assert that 
he pu jlicity given to the subject of 
woman suffrage, owing to the approach 
National Convention, has had @ 
astonishing effect upon the 
ership of the Kentucky Associa- 
\lready its list has been almost 
goubled, and Miss Virginia Robinson 
that she believes that before 
ynvention is over it will be almost 


of the 
most 
mem| 
tion. 


states 
the c 


tripled 
“py bringing home the importance 


of the issue, the Convention is drawing 
sa our ranks women of all classes,” 
says Miss Robinson. 

“The women of Kentucky, who have 
~ecognized the value of taking part in 
iffairs of the municipality, and 
have stood so potently for im- 
| conditions, will not be slow to 
, movement which will eventual- 
jake natural and right their influ- 
eneing the forces and laws by which 
they are governed. Women of all 
classes are coming to recognize that 
their claims, if they are ever to be 


the 
whi 
prev 
jou 


lV 


eranted, must be clearly stated. 

‘\ suffrage conference, in additio. 
to bringing together women of ad- 
vanced thought from all over the 


world, helps those whose ideas are less 
defined, to realize what it is they are 
striving for. It is only necessary for 
the women to come together and listen 
receptively to those who have covered 
the ground before. Kentucky women, 
who are notably, progressive, are wel- 
coming this opportunity to meet and 
discuss with their distinguished vis- 
jtors those questions which are today 
facing them all.” 

Mrs. Stanley McCormick of Boston 
vill speak at the Convention on “The 
Value of Suffrage Work to Women 
Themselves.” On the miscellaneous 
evening, Miss Inez Milholland is ex- 
pected to present a feature of an 
unusual and entertaining character. 





IMPORTANT 
Delegates and Visitors to National 
Convention May Save Money and 
Advertise “Votes for Women” 
Be sure and send to National Head- 
quarters, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, five cents for “Votes for Women” 


stickers for your luggage. The wear- 
ing of a badge and one of these 
stickers on your luggage will insure 


HALF RATES for both passenger and 
luggage from the Louisville Transfer 
Company, twenty-five cents for each 
instead of the usual price—fifty cents 
for each. Thus one person, if she has 
one piece of luggage to be transferred, 
will save fifty cents going to her place 
of abode in Louisville, and fifty cents 
returning to station on her home trip— 
or one hundred cents saved for the 
cause by simply wearing the badge and 
placing the sticker on her luggage. Be 
sure to do this, and also think of the 
many persons who will see this re 
minder that there is this great ques- 
tion still unsettled, and know that the 
“silent influence” which we are recom- 
mended to use will be working day 
and night en route to Louisville. Witl 
not this be a good custom to inaugur- 
ate. and from now until all women are 
enfranchised wear a. “Votes for 
Women” sticker on our luggage, and 
on every parcel which we send by ex- 
press or otherwise? 

Lucy E. Anthony, 
Local Arrangements 
S. A. 


Chairman for 


_ a We 





MUST WORK AT HOME 


Pacific Coast Congressmen Cannot 
Attend National Suffrage Conven- 
tion, But Send Good Wishes 


If the Western Senators and Repre- 
sentatives had as much leisure as they 
lave earnestness in their support of 
equal snffrage, the National Conven- 
tion program would be fairly overflow- 
ing with brilliant Congressional ora- 
The following letters show the 
‘enor of the regrets which have been 
eceived by the Program Committee. 
Senator Works of California wrote: 

“I am very sorry, but it will be prac- 
tically impossible for me to atten. 
1 am quite sure my services will be 
heeded in California in aiding to bring 
about the adoption of a number of 
amendments to the constit:ition of our 
State, inclua.ng that providing for 
woman suffrage. I } now our good 


tors, 


Women there will need and want my|am thoroughly in sympathy with your 
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Fares to Louisville, Ky., From Points Indicated 
New York—Penn. R. R., Pittsburg ... $17.30 


20.50 
oo a ashington and C. & : es 
O. Ry. . 5 
Tree Peer ee eooee 15,80 
Boston, Mass.—N. Y., P. R. R., Pitts. — = 
burg .... ) 
MEE se eccccccceveccscccceeccece 21.90 25.25 7.00 
my hE Ee Washington and 
ee WG cs Gabadeeeics we: 
Philadelphia—Penn, R. R. & Pitts- 
burg . 5 
ee ee ee ee 15.50 18.75 
P. R. R., Washington and C. & O. ~ 
Ry. C2540 Ut adeadioves 6eteseedvc 14.50 18.75 4.50 
Baltimore, Md.—Penn. R. R., Pitts- 
burg . 
cvdeveubeedean be oak decaa 13.50 17.00 4.00 
P. R. R. Washington and C. & O. 
Ry. Mths edhe keapnendauecnwssaies 13.50 17.00 4.00 
Washington, D. C.—Penn. R. R., Pitts- 
WED decent ae ab dae ‘ 13.50 17.00 4.00 
II cecil eas beaker 13.50 16.00 4.00 
Pittsburg, Pa.—Penn. Lines and Cin- 
NE awh ieboe an cc eran. 8.50 10.00 1.75 
Buffalo, N. Y.—Cleveland or Pitts- , 
burg, via. Pittsburg ............ 11.05 12.60 3.00 
Cleveland, Ohio—Direct ........... ‘ 7.40 8.35 2.50 
Chicago, Ill.—Direct ............... 6.00 6.00 2.00 
Minneapolis, Minn. ................. 14.00 14.00 4.00 
es RMS 5d ose Uso: ecadce bio kes 14.00 14.00 4.00 
St. Louis, Mo.—Direct .............. 7.05 2.00 
Denver, Col.—Direct .............. 28.40 7.50 
San Francisco, Cal.—Direct ....... ‘ 64.05 14.50 
Seattle, Wash.—Direct ............. 61.45 15.00 
Portland, Ore.—Direct ........ ; 61.45 15.00 
Los Angeles, Cal.—Direct .......... 64.05 14.50 
New Orleans, La.—Direct .......... 15.00 19.00 4.50 
Jacksonville, Fla.—Direct .......... 20.15 5.00 


Via the Baltimore & Ohio R. R., is the direct line from New York, 
with low rates to the Convention city. All trains run via Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore and Washington, D. C., and stopover is permitted at 
those points if desired on individual tickets by depositing same with 
depot ticket agent. The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. passes through the most 
picturesque and historical section east of the Rocky Mountains. 

Rates from principal points are as follows: 


Ten or more together Individual 
on party ticket Rate Pullman 
Boston via all rail......... $20.40 $23.25 $6.00 
Boston via Fall River Line 19.80 22.50 e 
POW TORE CMF cv vectcseess 15.80 18.50 5.00 
ey ree 14.50 17.75 4.50 
NE. gb ba 50s 40S see eas 13.50 17.00 4.00 
Washington, D. C...66 ces 13.50 16.00 4.00 
Schedule 
Via Fall River Line Via All Rail 
Leave Boston, South Station......... 6.00 P. M. 10.03 A. M. 
Po ee a ae re 7.40 P. M. 
Po Be eee 7.00 A. M. 4.00 P. M. 
Leave New York, West 23d St....... 9.50 A. M. 5.50 P. M. 
Leave New York, Liberty St........ 10.00 A. M. 6.00 P. M. 
Leave Phila—24th and Chestnut....12.30 Noon 8.30 P. M. 
eh. “se naeekbanes ease ddaaebeasess 3.00 P. M. 11.05 P. M. 
Baltimore, Camden Sta.............. 4.10 P. M. 12.10 Night _ 
Leave Washington, D. C............. 11.50 A. M. 9.35 P. M. 
Arrive Lowleville, BY....cccccces 


Through tickets may be purchased from all railroad stations and 
should be required to read over the Baltimore & R. R. from New York 
points and beyond. 

Sleeping car reservations or any further information desired in con- 
nection with the trip may be secured on application to 


| H. B. Faroat, N. E. P. A., 
256 Washington St., Boston, Mass 


Hotel Accommodations 


Hotel headquarters have been secured at the Seelbach, where the na 
tional officers are to be the guests of the Kentucky Equal Rights Associa. 
tion, and only four blocks from Convention Hall. 

Rates for rooms without bath are $2 and $2.50 per day, and with bath 
$3, $4 and $5 per day each; European plan. An additional charge of $1 
when two or more occupy the same room. 

The Louisville Hotel gives rates of $1 per day up, European plan, and 
$2.50 to $3.50 per day, American plan. 

For boarding houses address Mrs. Cross, 924 South 4th street; Mrs. M. 
H. Paine, 961 South Fourth avenue; Miss P. D. Scott, 952 Fourth avenue; 
Mrs. M. B. Southwick, 933 Fourth avenue; Mrs. C. L. Martin, 749 South Sec- 
ond street; Mrs. E. B. Hume, 943 S. Second street; Miss McComb, 657 S. 
Third avenue; Miss S. Cary, 518 West Broadway. 

The Galt House will furnish rooms for from $1.00 to $3.00 per day. 

Louisville generously suggests providing entertainment for a number of 
delegates. Please write to Mrs. John D. Stratton, 217 St. Joseph street, 
Chairman of Hospitality Committee, both in regard to entertainment in 
private homes or in hotel or boarding house. 

Reception Sunday evening, October 22, at Hotel Seelbach, will give a 
valuable opportunity for members of the convention to meet each other and 
the Louisville friends. 

Lucy E. Anthony, 


Chairman Committee of Local Arrangements for N. A. W. S. A 








help, and I shall want to be able to do | movement, and my wife is doing all 
what I caa in their interest.” she can in the State at the present 
Representative Kent of California time.” 

‘wrote: | Senator Bourne of Oregon also was 
“It will be impossible for me t9 obliged to decline, owing to previous 
speak, as at that time I shall be in | engagements, but he wrote: 
California. It is needless to say that 1| “I assure you of my best wishes for 
your success.” 


| 








EXCURSION 


—_——_ 


To Lincoln Farm and Mammoth Cave 





A special Excursion train wl] leave 
Louisville at noon of Oct. 25 for Lin- 
coln Farm, where a short meeting wi!l 
be held in memory of Lincoln. Dele- 
gates who prefer may return to the 
city by seven o’clock. The Excursion 
will go from the Farm to Mammoth 
Cave, spend the night at the hotel and 
the following day in the Cave, return- 
ing to Louisville by seven o'clock Oct. 
27. Price of trip to Lincoln Farm, $4: 
of Excursion to Lincoln Farm and 
Mammoth Cave, covering all expenses, 
$10. 

Will all delegates who wish to join 
the Excursion please give names, sta:- 
ing which trip is desired, to Mrs. John 
D. White, 169 Crescent Ave., Louisville, 
Ky.? 

Chairmen of Local Committees 
General Chairman: 
Neib, 1234 First St. 
Press—Mrs. Sam Castleman, 1162 
Fourth St.; Miss Jennie Flexner, 948 
Second St. 


Miss Caroline 


Publicity—Mrs. J. B. Judah, 2115 
Murray St. 
Membership—Mrs. Wm. B. Dixon, 


710 Lou. Trust Building. 
Rest Room—Miss Sarah Gibson, The 
Galt House. 
Sales Table—Miss Laura White, 169 
Crescent Ave. 
Hall and Platform—Mrs. 
Leech, 1249 First St. 
Badges—Mrs. Louis Becker, 1004 W. 
Jefferson Street. 
Ushers and Pages—Miss Emily Bul- 
litt, 1223 First St. 
Decorations—Mrs. Emil Tachan, 1453 
St. James Court. 
Courtesies—Miss 
Fourth St. 
Hospitality—Mrs. John Stratton, 21 
St. Joseph St.; Mrs. T. Hoyt Gamble, 
744 Second St. 


James A. 


Mary Lajon, 1337 


- 
‘ 


Crescent Ave. 
Music—Mrs. 
Second St. 
The local Woman 
tion will be glad to 
are interested in the subject. 
Membership cards admitting to the 
Woman Suffrage Association, Miss 
Virginia P. Robinson, 102 West Broad- 
way, President, may be obtained from 
the ushers or Mrs. Wm. B. Dixon. 
For admission to the Educational 
Equal Suffrage League, apply to the 
President, Mrs. Herbert Mengel, 2208 
Park Place, Louisville, Ky. 


Emily Davison, 1222 


Suffrage Associa- 
welcome any who 


DR. SHAW’S DATES 


Rev. Anna 
speak under the 
Government 


The National lresident, 
Howard Shaw, will 
auspices of the 
League of Maryland at Denton, Mary- 
land, on October 4, and Frederick, 
Maryland, on October 6. On the Sth 
she will speak at Westminster, Mary 
land, under the auspices of the Mary- 
land Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. 


Just 


THE NEW CONSTITUTION 


Mrs. James Lees Laidiaw’s Views 








I have been asked to write to The 
Woman's Journal a brief letter, a gen- 
eral answer to the many long and care- 
fully-reasoned letters that have ap- 
peared during the last three weeks 11 


constitution. 

As I am asked to write thus quickly 
the day before The Journal 
press, I feel that I cannot effectually 
meet the many fears and qualms tha: 
I do have hopes 


goes [0 


have been expressed. 
that, in spite of the numerous knife- 
is sus 


thrusts the new constitution 
taining, it will revive, and, even if 
somewhat battered and changed, it 





will be accepted as the National Con- 
stitution, to the general benefit of suf- 
frage work in America. All that 
friends of the new constitution ask is 
that there shall not be a wholesale cor- 
demnation, that there shall be friendly 
deliberation, and compromise if neces- 
sary. 

For instance, if the matter of the 
change of name, which is not vital, in- 
volves important legal complications, 
or even if, as is possible, it is only 
strong sentiment that stands in the 
wav of changing it, why cannot the 
delegates to the convention simply 
vote down the change of name, but 
not let what they consider unfaithful- 
ness to the National American color 
their whole opinion of revision? 





dxcursions—Mrs. John D. White, 169 


® | 
The Woman’s Journal against the new | 


“Woman and Labor” 


Olive Schreiner’s Great Book 


Every Suffragist needs it. (n sale 


at Headquarters 


505 Fifth Avenue 
$1.37 postpaid 


JUS SUFFRAGII 


The Organ of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance 


Published monthly, in English, by 
Martina Kramers, at 92 Kruiskade, 
Rotterdam, Holland; price 82 cents a 
year. Gives the news of the organized 
movement for woman suffrage all over 
the world. 


The Woman’s Journal will forward 
subscriptions, if desired; but in that 
case 18 cents additional should be 
enclosed to cover cost of money 
order and postage. 








THE FORERUNNER 


A monthly magazine; written, 
edited, owned and published by 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 
67 Wall St., New York City, U.S. A. 


Subscription per year: 
Domestic, $1.00 . "Treats, $1.12 
Foreign, $1.25 


This magazine ec+rries Mrs. Gilman's best 
and newest work; her social philosophy 
verse, satire, tiction, ethical teaching, 
humor and comment, , 
It stands for Human-ness in Wowen, and 
in Men: for better methods of Child- 
culture; for the New Ethics, the New 
Kconomics, the New World we are to 
make +» « are making. 
Suffragists will tind in “The Forerun- 
ner’ new tools and weapous for their 
work, as well as new light on old ones. 
ORDERS TAKEN for Bound Vols. of 
first year, $1.40 postpaid. 


BOOKS 
(Postpaid) 

: By Charlotie Perkins Gilman 
Women and Keonomics.............. $1.50 
Concerning Children .............. 12h 
tn This Our World (verse). ...0.33) 1.25 

ve Yellow allpaper 0 co i 
The Home ...... ai sate petieas to 

NO Gieddgeeee L12 

(Now ready) ih ; 
What Diantha Did DEE ivcscovess 09 


lhe Man-made World; or Our Andro- 
centric Culture 





If every subscriber would get 
anew one it would spell suc- 
cess for The Woman’s Journal. 
Get yours today. 











There are two particular sets of dire 
predictions which oceur again and 
again in the Journal letters. One cen 
ters about the “Un-American,” power 
grabbing, centralized 
“inordinate 


board, 
We are told ix 
is “a dangerous experiment to change 
methods tried by 
differences and 


with iis 
powers.” 
time.” Sectional 
jealousy are brought 
up over against the revisionists’ plea 
for business efficiency,—suffrage efti- 
ciency, operativeness. 
The other set of predictions 
around the admission 


common-sense 
center 
to membership 
in the National of clubs from fifty up 
(and in most conceivable cases it 
be very much up!) 


wiil 


We are told of the “disrupting influ- 
ence” of this provision; that locals will 
“take advantage of provision.” 
Why should advantage”? 
Are we to picture the whole suffrage 
world in an unstable armed to 
the In one breath we are told 
that there is no call for such a pro- 


this 
they “take 
truce, 
teeth? 





because in most 
the 
then in the next 


vision eases there js 


State 


| perfect loyalty to Associa- 
tion; breath we are 
jasked why should we make it possib!« 
|for numberless local associations to 


; the State We 
fare told “to hold out this opportunity 


abandon Association? 
is to put a premium on the disruption 
! ® . * 
the think it is 
| the revisionist, not the constitution ad- 


, of State societies.” 1 


j;vocate, who believes in and is loyal 


i= the splendid State Associations all 





over this country. We believe in the 
| strength of the State Associations, and 
|in the loyalty of their auxiliaries, and 
‘in their strong, fine work. 
These fears quoted above express an 
lunpeaceful, restless, abnormal conci- 
tion, which we believe simply does not 
exist. Why, because we want to have 
the new constitution cover new cases, 
bringing in that 
never yet been affiliated with anythinc, 
bring in new kinds of work which new 
modern suffrage conditions have called 
into being,—why, I say, should we be 
accused of wishing to disrupt, when we 
do wish to add; of wishing to tear 
down where we are eager to build up? 
One letter said: ‘Possibly these 
dreadful symptoms in the old Associa- 
tion” (I did not know there were suca 


organizations have 
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symptoms!)—“are only growing pains.” 

This is a rift in the cloud of anti-re- 

vision pessimism. Yes, the National is 
growing, but why “pains?” It is only 
the undernourished, muscularly-rigid 
organism that has growing pains. Why 
should not the National grow national- 
ly, harmoniously? There is no need of 
pain unless there is wrenching and nv 
need of wrenching unless people hold 
on tightly, obstinately, to the old, pre- 
ferring to break than to bend. All this 
pessimism concerning what would hap- 
pen under a new constitution reminds 
one forcibly of what thé machine poli- 
ticians and the “stand-patters” say 
about the dangers of the initiative, the 
referendum and the recall. ‘‘Un-Amer- 
ican,” “inordinate power,’ “disrup- 
tion,” are words frequently heard in 
this connection also. Both the old- 
order politician and the opponents of 
more elastic organization in a body 
like the National in last analysis base 
their objections on a distrust of people. 
This sort of distrust is unworthy a suf- 
fragist. 

One writer, referring to the provision 
allowing clubs of 50 or more to come 
in, says: “This provision encourages 
the disappointed, the fault-finding, to 
dissolve connection with the State.” In 
the first place, how much better for 
the State to have such people out of it! 
On the other hand, perhaps such a per- 


son, assuming new _ responsibilities, 
would become steadied and regene- 
rated, and a useful suffragist; then 


why shouldn't the National mother re- 
ceive her, since the State could not? 
Actually I know of no such instance. 
Moreover, it is preposterous to suppose 
that the rank and file of our suffragists 
are scheming politicians, that they are 
animated by any such spirit of dissen- 
sion and jealousy as some of the Jour- 
nal letters portray. In fact, it is a 
slur upon the great body of disinter- 
ested, unselfish suffragists in this 
country, who have vicariously, unsel- 
fishly taken upon themselves to work 
for this reform, to suppose there is one 
out of a thousand who would be dia- 
loyal, take “advantage,” “‘disrupt” and 
“disorganize” for the supposedly su- 
preme_ satisfaction, the inestimable 
boon of being at the head of “a society 
of 50.” It is unworthy to call upon 
sectional feeling to defeat the idea uf 
a local board, or upon State organiza- 
tion feeling to defeat the admission of 
other organizations. 

I cannot think who the suffragists 
are who would answer to these dis- 
ruptions, which resemble that of the 
poet in describing the deities of Ere- 
bus: 

“Unique, gloomy, peculiar, 

They sit, each on his throne. 

Wrapped in his own individuality.” 

Such Machiavellian talents as have 
been hinted at, when closely corked up 
in a rigid organization, would, it might 
seem, be worse than “disrupting,” they 
would be explosive! Better let the 
dangerous members at large, give them 
unbridled license and let them strut 
their little day. 

But we all know these fears are 
hectic and baseless. The suggestion, 
“organizations of 50,” may excite the 
imagination to picture a very hetero- 
geneous state of affairs. As a fact, 
that is an arbitrary number, It seems 
safe and reasonable, as something 
must be stated definitely in a constitu- 
tion. 

There is less desire for disruption 
and separation than ever before in the 
equal suffrage world. Note what took 
place last week, when the New York 
State Association and five other of 
the leading New York organizations of 
diverse methods and character banded 
the broadest, biggest, most 
in a co-operative commit- 
is no place for distrust and 


together in 
elastic way 
tee. There 
ungenerousness in this work. 

As to a centralized board,—are we, 
having elected a board in the 
National, to allow ourselves to distrust 
them, to picture them, as one corre- 
spondent does, acting in “the East 
without letting the West have a vote 
in their rulings,” etc.? At least, if 
their deliberations become so narrow 
and local in their scope, it is possible 
to recall them within a year! 

The value of a live board that can 
meet and do things is so obvious that 
it seems hard to discuss it. 

“It is true,” says one letter, “that 
if members of the board could meet 
once a month, time would be saved, but 
we are not working either to make 
money or save time, but to enfranchis? 
women!” 

That sounds magnificent and regard- 
less. It, to be sure, expresses what has 


such 


always been the suffragist’s attitude, 
as far as the onslaught on the oppo- 
sition is concerned. We are used to 
tremendous expenditures for small re- 
turns in our work. But that does not 
mean that there is any reason for be- 
ing wasteful in our domain. It is not 
incompatible with the highest suffrage 
ideals to be practical. Our aim is to 
enfranchise women. Shall we, then, 
let sentiment, tradition, jealousy, pes- 
simism or distrust stand in the way of 
efficiency ? ; 
Harriet Burton Laidlaw. 


THE NEW CONSTITUTION 


The following resolutions, having 
been sent out to the presidents of the 
various State Associations over the 
country, are printed herewith, together 
with an answering set of resolutions 
from the committee which proposed 
the revisions of the constitution. Al! 
members are heartily urged to give 
both sets of resolutions their most 
careful consideration. 

M. W. D. 


Resolutions Adopted at an Executive 
Committee Meeting of the State 
Equal Suffrage Association of the 
District of Columbia, Aug. 17, 1911 


Whereas, The State Equal Suffrage 
Association of the District of Columbia 
believes that the pioneer suffrage 
workers acted wisely in organizing the 
National American Woman Suffrage 
Association along State lines; and also 
believes that at this important crisis 
in the work, suffragists should be 
bound together more closely rather 
than scattered, therefore be it 
Resolved, First: That the State 
Equal Suffrage Association of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is in favor of the 
retention of the constitution as it now 
exists, with such conservative changes 
only as will add to its effectiveness 
without altering the general plan, and 
requests its officers and delegates to 
the National Convention at Louisville 
to oppose the proposed new constitu- 
tion as a whole. 

Second: That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be sent to each State President, 
with a request that she carefully ex- 
amine both the new and the old con- 
stitutions, and bring the questions be- 
fore her Executive Committee to con- 
sider, 

1. Whether it is safe to substitute 
for the present State auxiliaries to the 
National Association, local organiza- 
tions having 50 or more members, 
“Which local organizations shall de- 
cide what shall constitute bona fide 
merbership.” 

2. Whether the provision as to a 
large and unwieldy Advisory Council, 
consisting of Presidents of all local 
auxiliaries. is practicable. 

3. Whether the requirement that the 
Jeneral Officers shall have ten meet- 
ings a year does not restrict the choice 
of such officers to a limited territory 
on account of the expense involved in 
holding such meetings. 

4. Whether it is advisable to give 
to the General Officers the power fo 
decide what standing committees shall 
be appointed, instead of naming such 
committees in the constitution; and 

5. Whether the entire trend of the 
proposed constitution is not towards 
“Centralization versus Nationalism.” 


Resolutions Adopted by the Commit- 
tee for the Revision of the Constitu- 
tion of the N. A. W. S. A. 


Whereas, The State Equal Suffrage 
Association of the District of Columbia 
has adopted resolutions which have 
been sent to the State Presidents and 
to the Officers of the National Associa- 
tion, containing the proposed Consti- 
tutional Amendments submitted by 
this Committee; and 

Whereas, this Committee feels that 
a fair consideration of the proposed 
amendments is of vital importance for 
the future good of the National Ac- 
sociation, and believes that there is a 
great danger of “exalting organization 
above the cause’; 

Resolved, first, that we believe that 
the pioneer suffrage workers acted 
wisely for their generation in framing 
the present constitution, but we also 
believe that they would not have 
wished to make the constitution a 
stumbling block in the progress of the 
suffrage movement, and we further be- 
lieve that these same pioneers would 
heartily deprecate any attempt to 
'strangle full and free discussion of 
any revisions sincerely proposed, and 





society to instruct its delegates to 
vote against the proposed amendments 
without hearing in the open Conven- 
tion the reasons offered by the adve- 
cates of these changes. 

Second, that we thoroughly endorse 
the suggestion that each State Presi- 
dent carefully examine both the old 
and the new constitiftion, and that she 
bring the question before her Execu- 
tive Committee, and consider 

1. Whether it is advisable for the 
State Associations undertake the 
enormous financial responsibility of 
supporting the work of the National 
Association, without the help that 
might be secured from other societies 
within the State if they were admitted 
to membership in the National, and, 
further, whether it is fair to the 
pioneers to force the National to 
cripple and curtail its work for the 
lack of financial support which the 
State Associations are not abie to give, 
and which other societies will not give 
if kept outside its membership. 

2. Whether the Advisory Council is 
any more unwieldy than the present 
Executive Committee, and whether it 
is not more important to give the 
States the power to demand a meeting, 
if at any time the national work seems 
to demand it,—a privilege not now ac- 
corded to the Executive Committee. 
3. Whether the practical advantages 
of a working board, at this crisis of 
the suffrage movement, do not out- 
weigh the theoretical advantages of 
sectional representation, especially as 
there is nothing to prevent Headquar- 
ters being located in any section of 
the country, which may, from time 
to time, prove advantageous. 

4. Whether the most efficient organ- 
izations of today are not omitting 
from their constitutions all such man- 
datory details as standing committees, 
which they have found can be better 
provided for at their annual conven- 
tions, experience proving that com- 
mittees established by the constitu- 
tion are often outgrown, but must be 
retained or else abolished by the labo- 
rious process of amending the con- 
stitution. 

5. Whether “centralization versus 
nationalization” is not in reality a fine- 


to 


sounding but really meaningless 
phrase. Nationalization means cen- 
tralization, the only question being, 


Shall the national body be strong or 
weak? We believe that such central- 
ization as is pruposed by the new con- 
stitution is not only justifiable but im- 
perative in order that our work may 
grow in true national significance, and 
out Association be a real factor in 
suffrage work, and not become a name 
only. 
(Signed) 
Jessie Ashley, 
Harriet Burton Laidlaw, 
Katherine Houghton Hepburn, 
Henrietta W. Livermore, 
Mary Ware Dennett, 
(Chairman) 
Committee on Revision. 


THE NEW CONSTITUTION 


If the National should change its 
constitution so that States might be- 
come auxiliary the International, 
what would be the consequence? 

Please answer in The Journal. 
Lexington, Ky. Cc. G. 


to 


THE NEW CONSTITUTION 





Mrs. Mary B. Clay’s Views 


I am opposed to changing our na- 
tional constitution, because the pro- 
posed new constitution does away with 
its vital part, namely, State represen- 
tation, and narrows it to club repre- 
sentation, each independent of the 
State, thus destroying a united aciion 
of the State. It thus offers an oppor- 
tunity to become sectional, and also 
makes it possible for a wealthy com- 
munity pack the convention and 
confine iis meetings to a certain sec- 
tion, which may be remote from the 
weaker sections, that need the enthu- 
siasm and encouragement that the 
whole of the State Associations alone 
can bring to them, and thus we give 
and take of enthusiasm by the 
mingling of thought, experiences and 
plans of each other. 

There could be no enthusiasm for a 
South Carolinian 
Headquarters in New York City com- 
posed of New Yorkers; or just of all 
the England States or Clubs. 
But when we meet from North, South, 


to 


to go to a busines; 


New 





East and West, each bringing our rep- 


we consider it ill advised for any state | 
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Suffrage Post Cards 





LECTURE BUREAU 


Ethel Arnold = G. C. Ashton Jonson 

Dr. Stanton Colt Mrs. G. C. Ashton Jonson 
Ernest K. Coulter BeatriceForbes-Robertson 
Fola La Follette Dr. Woods Hutchinson 
Emily M. Bishop Hudson Maxim 

John Henry Frome Leslie Willis Sprague 


WM. B. FEAKINS, Representative 


(Successor to CIVIC FORUM LECTURE BURFAU) 
23 West 44th Street : New York 








ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Quaker City Office Supply Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, 39 South 10th St. 


Circular Letters, Cards, Announcements, 
Berkshire Typewriter Papers 


Send 25 centa and get one dozen sheets of ou) 
best carbon paper. 








REAL ESTATE 





I will buy land for you as if for my- 
self—and | have experience—-in the Pacitic 
Southwest. Lots, $100 up; acreage about 
the same. 


CORA M. WILLIAMS 
1672% Cordova Street, 


Agent for none but the buyer. 


Los Angeles. 
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Suffrage Stationery 
Agents Wanted. Interesting proposition. Write today 


PRINTER 
een 
THE CARGILL CUMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Mick. E. L. CRIMES Co 
Magazine, Book ang F 


Newspaper Printing 
We have printed The Woman 
tive years 


122 Pearl St. 


4 Journaj over: 
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PRIMROSE 
ORANGE PEKoE 


Everywhere Most Popular 

20 cents and this 
coupon will buy a 
regular 30c can at 
your grocers or at 
35 Commercial Wht Boston 
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MARTHA WASHINGTON 
HOTEL 


29 East 29th St. (Near 5th Ave.) 
NEW YORK CITY gy 
Exclustbely a Woman’s Hotel. 
Famous for its unexcelled 
service and apartments devoted 
entirely to women of refiie 
ment. P 
perated on European P}; 
but has Restaurant and Ten 
Room for men and women. 
Convenient to Surface and 
Subway transportation theatre 
and shopping districts. 
450 beautiful rooms—tele- 
phone in each, 
Rates $1.00 per day and up. Absolutely Fireproof 
A. W. EAGER 
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BRIGHT NEW SUFFRAGE 





SONGS 

“Woman's Rights’ and “Votes for 
Women,” printed in Suffrage colors yy 
heavy cardboard, 3 cts, each, 2 for 5, $150 
per 100, $10 per thousand. ‘Tunes, Dixie" 
and “Battle Hymn of the Republic 
GBeuutiful inspirational poems, “Why We 
Are Here” and “Love’s Message,” it yest 


sift booklet, 10 cts. each. “My California 
diome,” Poinsettia cover, and “My Home 
in Old Ohio,” words and music, 15 
“ich, both for 25 ets. 
Nettie Metcalf, Inglewood, Calif 


cts 





DRAMATIC RECITALS 











resentatives, our different conditions, 
our societies, our plans, difficulties and 
success, we siimulate and encouiage 
the weak States, receive energy and 


termination 


tion help us in this way? 


society as is proposed; nor conld 1 
in 1879 as a representative for 
women of Kentucky and the South; 
Mrs. Merrick of 


Saxon, Mrs. 


New Orleans, 
May 


States in their own persons. 
they have gone and fought the fight 


My little society 


of the Mason and Dixon line. 


would feel “enthused” to face the ob 
loquy, the scorn, the ridicule 
slights and abuse from family 


and 


strangers to themselves, or 
whom they know nothing, 
would have the power to 


and 


tution 
have 


is changed as proposed? 
grown from one or two 


liberty, to a grand National Associa- 


women in all the States, brought to- 
gether by the National American 
on individual State and national 
thusiasm, with few laws to bind 


ually, with different characteristics, 





with hope, with new energies and de- 
to fight more valian.ly, 
and never give up until our own be- 


I know this, 
that I would never have joined suc. a 


Lave gone to the St. Louis Conveniion 
the 


and there also for the first time came 
Mrs. 
Wright Sewall, 
Rachael Foster, all representing ticir 
Would 


they have for a business proposition? 
in Richmond, Ky., 
was, I believe, the first society which 
remains organized to this day, south 
I then 
and there became a vice-president to 
represent Kentucky in the National by 
Miss Anthony’s and the convention's 


and 
friends as we did, to join a band of 
friends of 
who 
perpetuate 
themselves in office, once our consti- 

We 
brave 
souls here and there, striking out for 


tion, with thousands of liberty-loving 


Woman Suffrage Association, founded 
en- 
us 
together, with ample ties of love and 
interest to keep us in line; and as our 
country is bound together in one na- 
tional body but many States, individ- 


sO we women may still maintain and 





“How the Vote Was Won” 


“When argument tains, try laughter.’' 


NE of the mediums through which 

| numbers of people are having thei 
: thoughts turned to the subject of 
new thought from our _ successful mperr I litte is the reading of that «di 
/ . P : izutiul little comedy, “HOW THE , 
Western States, learn of their meta-}] WAS WON,” , oa vom 
ote and Sint ’ : ro meet the numerous requests that 
ties, and how they come from organizations interested ji) th 

overcame them, and go back home| S¥frage question, 1 am now prepared to 


It is 
meut 
lubs 


60 Broadway 


sive a dramatic recital of this play. 
especially appropriate as an entertai: 
for “Gentlemen's Night” at Women’s ¢ 


Edward A. Mead, 





+ : > : New York 

joved State is hand in hand with the needy 

free States of the West. work in small communities, but in 
But how would a business associa- 


a grand whole in each State, and va) ry 
along the work with just the machin- 
ery we have, which, under our consti 
tution, is elastic enough to take in all 
women, South, North, East and West 
We want no central board to control 
us. Let us march along to victory, as 
we shall, under the banner ot La- 
beth Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthons 
Lucy Stone, Julia Ward Howe 
Other great souls. And may God give 
us the victory svon! 

Yours, for the whole 
the National American 
frage Association, 


and 


country and 


Woman 


Sul 


Mary B. Clay. 
Richmond, Ky, 


THE NEW CONSTITUTION 


The President of Rhode Island Speaks 





choice, and each one of the above- oak 

mentioned ladies pursued the same] The objections to the proposed 
course, Thus was aroused the na-| Visions of the constitution have’ been 
tional spirit which is now predominant }|S0 ably and persuasively argued that 
in a majority of the States. Could|]it hardly seems necessary to add an) 
a business proposition have creaied|thing in refutation of the alleged ad 
such enthusiasm in different sections | Vantages presented by the advocates 
of the country, controlled by a sec |of the amendments to be submitted. 
tional board? Who in the South However, I wish to go on record 4s 


opposed to the changes proposed, an‘ 


to emphasize one point which seelis 
worthy of special consideration. 

The strongest argument presented in 
favor of the admission of local clubs 
the national organization is (lat 
the varied types of people now engaged 
in our cause are so diverse in metivds 
and opinions that many local clubs de- 
cline to unite with their State orga! 
izations, and the National is thereby 
deprived of the financial support and 
strength that their adherence would 
give. 

The policy of the national organ!2® 
tion should be such as should foste! 
the spirit of co-operation of all 
clubs in any State, rather than put 4 
premium on discord and encourase a 
factional spirit. 

The State is the political unit 
that arena must enfranchised women 
combine for the success of the meas 
ures for public welfare which We 80 
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a 


desire. Instead of the ad- 


ardently 
assumed for direct member- 


yantage 

hip in the National because of the 
sh 

qiverse opinions in regard to aims and 


of local clubs, is not the fact 
that liversity all the more reason 
ae strengthening the policy that 
makes for the union of the clubs of a 
sate by making that the only avenue 
af affiliation with the national organ- 


met he ds 


ization ? 
appears to me that the suggested 


bo in this particular would de- 
vive women of much needed disct- 
tise, <yeh as can only be gained in 
she school of experience with those 


ho differ from them. 

Perhaps the most regrettable trait 
that the narrow scope of woman’s ac- 
tivities has developed in her is lack 
if needed capacity for due toleration 
and helpful co-operation with those 
from her in convictions as 


who differ 
+o the best methods for the further- 
ance Oi a common cause. 


Women need to learn “team work,” 
and to sink their personal preferences 
for common ends, The State organ- 
ation, made up of the increasing va- 
riety of local clubs, offers just the op- 
portunity needed for the cultivation of 
the poise of character and breadth of 
yision necessary for practical service 
in citizenship. 

Our organization is doubtless suffer- 
ing from “growing pains.” In some 
instances, Where “new wine” is put in- 
to “old bottles,” the bottles will burst. 
So much the worse for the ‘old bot- 
tles.” Let the States provide the ves- 
sels for the overflow, as they surely 
will learn to do if left to adjust their 
diffeulties, supported by a policy on 
the part of the national organization 
that shall conserve such ends. 

No doubt there are some “old 
fogies’’ among State officers, not quite 
equal to the exigencies of these new 
But the “old fogies’” will soon 


time= 
be translated to a realm of clearer 
vision. We should adopt a_ policy 


looking to the future, and the ‘“‘great- 
good of the greatest number’— 
which principles the proposed changes 
io not appear to me to embody. 

Let clubs of Jews, Gentiles, pluto- 
crats and proletarians all unite in 
State organizations. 

Such clubs as are not wise enough 
‘o join them should be left to “flock 
by themselves” until they reaiize that 
‘co-operation is essential to success, 
and concession is necessary to co-oper- 
ation 


est 


Jiizabeth Upham Yates, 
President R. I. W. S. A. 
Providence, 


MRS. M. W. SWIFT 

Mrs. Mary Wood Swift is one of the 
strongest and most interesting women 
in all the suffrage ranks. Her invin- 
‘ible spirit, her uncompromising atti- 
ude toward the woman question in all 
its phases, remind one of Miss An- 
Miss Anthony was a friend 
aud co-worker with Mrs. Swift, and 
the last campaign the “old 
as they are now called, stood 
4 solid phalanx of some of the grand- 
*! women the earth ever produced. 

Mrs, Swift was National President of 
‘he Council of Women for several 
, and used her influence always 
' keep that organization a suffrage 
dower, and in America and Europe, in 
‘he conventions of that Council, with 
emocrats and with royalty, she did 
‘aliant service for equal political 
igh's of men and women. 

Mrs. Swift is a working member of 
‘le Executive Board of the California 
ES. A. attends all the meetings, and 
‘lps in every way that her large ex- 
and great interest in the 
ause impel, C. 


thony, 


luring 


suard,” 


1 
( 


berience 


MRS. M. S. SPERRY 


There is no reader of the California 
‘iffrage news in The Journal but 
‘NoWs the face and the work of Mrs. 
Mary Simpson Sperry. She was for 
*N years the treasurer of the State 
"ganization, and her good work in 
‘Mis most difficult of positions earned 
ler the place of State President. 
i she filled with honor to herself 
_ ler cause for seven years. She 
rag attended many National Conven- 
‘Os, and has been a consistent suffra- 
-_ for over thirty years. She en- 
‘yed the friendship of Miss Anthony, 
_ it is very pleasant to hear Mra. 
“Perry's account of Miss Anthony's 
‘st trip to California and the way 


tor 


Whic 


time. She was the guest of Mrs. Sper- 
ry, and her meetings were a great sur- 
prise to the women of California, who 
had then heard very little about 
“woman's rights.” 

Mrs. Sperry worked like a Trojan in 
the last campaign sixteen years ago, 
and is doing all in her power to help 
us now, and takes her part of the work 
as gladly and with as much enthusi- 
asm as the youngest of us all. For 
instance, she just dictated an article 
for the daily newspaper, because she 
was assured that her name means 
something. She was considerably 
broken by the loss of her friend, Ellen 
Sargent, but feels that Mrs. Sargent’. 
work goes on. Her chief regret is that 
Mrs. Sargent will not be here in the 
flesh to enjoy our victory, that Mrs. 
Sperry is calmly certain will come on 
Oct. 10. C. 





MRS. B. F. WATKINS 


Mrs. Watkins was born at Malone, 
N. Y., but at fourteen she moved with 
her parents to Utica, Mich. In 1850 
she was married to B. F. Watkins, and 
the young couple started to California. 
settling in Santa Clara County, where 
the family has since resided. 

To them were born seven children, 
who grew up to be valued and worthy 
citizens. 

Forty-five years ago she assisted in 
organizing the first suffrage associa- 
tion in Santa Clara County, and was 
its president for many years. During 
this early period, there was much 
active work done, and the leaven has 
been gradually working until now we 
hope on Oct. 10, to see a splendid vote 
cast for the political independence of 
women. Mrs. Watkins, while always 
a devoted mother, and one of the best 
of cooks and housekeepers, has never 
lost interest in the great civic and po- 
litical questions of the day, and during 
all the years she was rearing and car- 
ing for her family, she was ever one 
of the most active workers in the com- 
munity. G. 


SARAH M. SEVERANCE 


Born in Cazenovia, N. Y., she grad- 
uated at Oneida Conference Seminary 
in 1857, and immediately became pre- 
ceptress of Ellington Academy, Wes!- 
ern New York. In 1863 she came to 
Santa Clara County, California, ané 
taught until 1886, thereafter devoting 
most of her time to suffrage work, 
having waked up to the prime import- 
ance of that reform in 1870. For twen- 
ty years Miss Severance was Fran- 
chise Superintendent of the California 
State W.C. T.U., beginning when there 
was a small majority in favor and 
leaving when there was no opposition 
The W. C. T. U. Franchise Depart- 
ment has sown seed broadcast, con- 
verted the Unions in full, and influ- 
enced to justice many outside their 
fold. 

All this time she worked in suffrage 
societies, and is now an Honorary 
Vice-President of the State E. S. A. 
Her suffrage newspaper articles have 
been numerous and very able. As a 
pioneer, she hopes soon to be in at 
the death of sex monopoly. ¥. 


FRANCES McG. MARTIN 


Mrs. Martin is a native of Pennsyl- 
vania, where she has many relatives 
among the McGaugheys and Griers. 
She was brought up in Illinois, but 
was graduated from the State Normal 
School at Saint Cloud, Minn. 

Soon after, Miss McGaughey came t 
California, which she adopted as her 
permanent home. She taught in the 


public schools for two years after her 
arrival, was then married, and six 
Soon 


years later was left a widow. 
after her bereavement she resumed 
teaching for the support of herself and 
two little children. Four years later 
she was elected County Superintendent 
of Schools of Sonoma County, which 
then had and still has a greater num- 
ber of separate schoo! districts than 
any other county of the State. She 
was the first woman ever elected to 
office in Sonoma County, which was 
then strongly Democratic, while Mrs. 
Martin was a candidate upon the Re- 
publican ticket. She served the county 
for eight years, and has the credit of 
having placed her county in the front 
ranks, educationally. 

At the close of her second term, she 
studied law and was admitted to prac- 
tice by the Supreme Court of Califor- 
nia, upon examination, and immediate- 





she Was greeted out here at that 


ly opened an office in Santa Rosa, the 








/ 
,county seaf, where she still resides 
and practices her profession. She has 
her share of the legal business, but 
prefers probate practice: A San Fran- 
cisco paper, speaking of a case recent- 
ly tried in the courts of that city, said: 
“The court paid tribute to Mrs. Martin 
for the able manner in which she con-| 
ducted her case, before granting the| 
decree.” 
Mrs. Martin is an ardent believer in 
equal suffrage, is the President of the 
Santa Rosa Political Equality League, 
and has delivered addresses in support 
of the pending suffrage amendment. 
C. 





OTHER GOOD WORKERS 





Much Accomplished by Mrs. Helen 
Moore, Mrs. Rose M. French, Mrs. 
Mary T. Gamage and Mrs. Mabel 
Craft Deering 


Mrs. Helen Moore has been chair- 
man of Organization for about two 
years, and she has had the hard place 
of getting the routine work done. It 
is comparatively easy to get speeches 
made where there is light and life, but 
the daily, weekly, hourly grind, for- 
ever and forever, without the end in 
sight—that is harder. She has organ- 
ized according to political divisions, 
congressional districts and precincts. 

Mrs. Rose M. French took up the 
hard task Mrs. Park laid down when 
she went East at the beginning of the 
campaign—the chairmanship of the 
Committee of Literature. She is just 
completing the second million of leaf- 
lets, and the supply is always short. 

The lantern slides, that is, films for 
moving picture shows, is a work that 
has done much for our cause, and it is 
in the hands of Mrs. Grant Taylor, 
who has given much time to the work, 
most of the expense having been met 
by our loyal Treasurer, Mrs. Mary T. 
Gamage. Mrs. Gamage is President of 
a local club, and has ccntributed much 
in the way of work and money, but 
has had special pride in financing the 
slides. Each set costs $13, and there 
are enough sets so they are sent at in- 
tervals all over the State. 

The press work of the campaign has 
been in the same able hands that have 
had it in charge for a good many 
years, Mrs. Mabel Craft Deering. Mrs. 
Deering is on the Board of Directors 
of the College Women’s League, and 
a very busy woman, but she never per- 
mits anything to interfere with her 
press work for the State. C. 


SAN JOSE AMENDMENT 





Woman suffrage is no new subject 
in Santa Clara Valley, for a society 
was formed as early as 1870, Mrs. L. 
J. Watkins, President. The Rev. 
Chas. G. and Mrs. Ames, Mrs, Knox 
Goodrich, Mrs. Minnie McKee, Hon. 
J. J. Craven, editor of the San Jose 
Mercury, Mrs. A. T. Herman and 
others were members. They held 
meetings in the school districts, had 
such speakers as Mrs. Stanton, Miss 
Anthony and Hannah Tracy Cutler, 
won respect for the subject and 
sowed some good seed. 

The society has lived and held the} 
flag in the right place, so when our| 
Suffrage Amendment was submitted it 
became the nucleus for work. Mean- | 
time the W. C. T. U. has grown, and | 


its Franchise Department has leav 
ened its whoie lump. Our prin-| 
ciples are accepted by most of the| 


substantial people of Santa Clara Val- 
artisans and labor 
Suffrage 


farmers, 
dependence. 


the 
are 


ley; 
men our 
martyrs are few, friends numerous. 

In April, the Suffrage Society in- | 
vited organizations to meet and om 
fer. As a result a Suffrage Amend- 
ment League was formed by the ol 
frage Society, the W. C. T. U., the 
Women’s Club and | 
Women’s League; individuals also | 
joined from Mothers’ and Teachers | 
Clubs. from the Grange, the Women | 
of Woodcraft and others. Mrs. C. M. | 
Ayres was chosen president; the | 
other officers from different organiza-| 
tions. The League has directed the | 
work. The San Jose Mercury and the | 


Times have been helpful. A Fourth of | 
held at Los 


July celebration was 
Gatos, the Rev. Mr. Hyde making an} 
admirable, almost impromptu address, 
in place of Dr. Aked, who was ill. | 
Father Gleason, a Catholic priest, | 
gave a good address in the theatre, 





|}a@ reception for 





| work, our good will. 


the American| as the victory won in 1910 by our sis- 


| buried, as Mrs. Dennett suggests. 


strong for us, and permission for, population. Then it will become the 
park meetings has been secured, and’ interest of the non-suffrage Common- 
the open air meetings will soon com-| wealths to embrace votes for women, 


mence, 


Socialist men were the first} and our cause in the United Sta‘es 


to offer help, next the Reverends| will indeed quickly prevail. 


Whittaker and Shront, but many cler- | 
symen are proving our good friends | 
end helpers. A few parlor meetings | 
have been held, also a memorial suf- | 
trage meeting for Mrs. E. C. Smith, an | 
early worker, ably addressed by) 
Thomas Hayden, a San Francisco law- | 
yer, who is giving us much time, Mu- 
sicians, vocal and instrumental, have 
been kind. 

We have had meetings at, canneries, 
before labor organizations and clubs, | 
Margaret Haley at 
the Vendome, whose landlord, Mr. | 
Lake, offers us his parlors. Mrs. Over- | 
ton, our African member, soon goes | 
out over the State, to educate her | 
people. The town has been districted | 
and much precinct work done under 
Mrs. Blaney’s direction. Literature 
has been distributed. We shall par- 
ticipate in the Pure Food Exhibit of a/| 








week, by having a booth, also partici- | 
pated in the Labor Day parade. Dr. | 
Aked is soon to lecture for us, and 
we intend to intensify work until elec- 
tion. There is a strong undercurrent 
of monopoly and _ ignorance 
against us, but we have many friends, 
and we trust that “the stars in their 
courses will fight against Sisera.” 
We are working to win, and our ef- 
forts will be limited only by our 
strength and means. 
Sarah M. 


vice, 


Severance. 
San José. 


FROM MRS. BLATCH 


Editor Woman's Journal: 

Some of us have read amaze- 
ment Mrs. Denuett’s the 
Women’s Political Union in The Wom- 
an’s Journal of Sept. 9, an attack no 
less definite in intention because made 
on the foundation of the 
words of “some of the members” of 
the Union to “a member of the Na 
tional Board.” . 

We have adopted a political policy 
which by no means as 
suitable alone for New York consump- 
tion. But, if we thought 
political method of defeating our ene- 
mies in the Legislature 
only to the Empire State, no one can 
truly say of the Union that it can see 
“no other duty,—no other possible pro- 
gram.” At the very time 
cording to Mrs. Dennett, 
showing this narrow provincialism, we 
were carrying on, in fact, two pieces 
work which demonstrated that we 
had “a sense of the interdependence” 
of suffragists in the different 
At the time Mrs. Dennett supposes the 
Union was entirely absorbed in the de- 
feat of one assemblyman in the city 
of New York, the digest of the laws 
dealing with the political position of 
women in State was being 
brought into form for presentation to 


with 


attack on 


Vague 


we consider 


even 


oul 


was snitable 


when, ac- 


we were 


of 


States. 


every 


the Conference of Governors, and the 
Women's Political Union was also 
busy, and had been busy for three 


months, on the suffrage parade, which 
certainly conceived as any| 
narrow New York affair, On that glo 
rious day in May, there marched in re- 
sponse to the earnest suggestion of the 


was hot 


Union deputations from all the neigh- 
boring States, and over us waved ban- 
ners from States as cistant as Neva- 
da and Oregon. 

Of we 
nia. 
uf the 


course to help Califor- 
Long since, one of the members 
Sxecutive Board went to San 
represent, in her good 
We know that no 
A vic- 


want 


Miancisco to 
State can live unto itself alone, 
tory in one place makes more certain 
Nothing has 
into our 


a victory everywhere. 
put such snap and vigor 
movement as the plucky fight of our 
sisters across the wide ocean; nothing 
has inspired us with such confidence 





ters across the wide continent. 


let “out-worn notions’ be 


Yes, 
Let} 
us, while recognizing our interCepend-| 
ence, see that our cause will be won 
State by State, and not nationally. It 
is always dangerous to prophesy, but | 
I will venture this, that when two- | 
thirds of the States have given women | 
the vote, the United States Constitu-| 
tion will be amended, but not in the | 
way suggested by Mrs. Dennett. Arti-| 
cle XIV, Sec. 2, will be so amended as 
to base representation in Congress up-| 
on the number of voters rather than, 


Very cordially yours 
Harriot Stanton 
New York City. 


Blatch 


SILVER TROPHY CUP 


To be Presented Annually for Largest 
Number of Subscriptions to The 
Woman's Journal Between 
Conventions 


A suffragist who is eager to see 
The Woman's Journal's subscription 
list reach 100,000 has presented a sil- 
ver cup to be awarded annually at the 
National Convention to the person 
who has secured the largest number 
of new subscriptions during the year. 
The cup is to go from person to per- 


son, and the winner in each case is 


j}also to be given one of the Susan B. 


Anthony five-dollar gold pieces. 

The trophy for 1911 will go to the 
worker sending in the largest number 
of new subscriptions between Aug. 12 
and Oct. 19, 1911. Subscriptions to 
count toward the trophy this year 
must reach our office by noon on Oct, 
19 

Renewals will not count. 
may 


Two six- 
count as 
trial 


months’ subscriptions 
one yearly subscription; 
subscriptions may count as one yearly 
subscription. Subscriptions must be 
sent direct by the person working for 
the trophy and not through others. 
Be sure to write The Journal if you 
are working for the cup. 


four 


EQUAL GUARDIANSHIP 


Of Children Not Yet Granted in 


California 


The campaign for equal suffiage in 
California should receive a strong im- 
petus from the refusal of the Senate 
to grant mothers equal guardianship. 
The Sacramento Union says: 

“With the favorite theme in 
maternal devotion paternal 
port, the Senate proceeded to argue, 
discuss, stall and debate for hours on 
whether the mother should be ele 
vated to be the peer of the father in 
the legal control of the child. 

“When the debate approached the 
restlessness, a 


hand, 


and sup- 


hour of appetite and 
vote was taken, a vote that dismissed 
the bill by a majority of 21 to 13.” 

California women have been trying 
in vain for years to secure this meas 
ure of justice. It cost Massachusetts 
suflragists fifty-five years of effort to 
gain it by indirect influence. In Cole 
rado, the first Legislature elected af- 
ter women got the ballot passed the 
law. 


MRS. PANKHURST 


Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst’s lecture 
subjects during her American tour 
will be in the United States and Can- 
“The English 
Woman's Fight for the Vote,” and 
“The Militant Movement.” She will 
arrive in New York about Oct. 15, and 
will be in the United States and Can- 
ada until the early part of January. 


Suffrage in England,” 





Her engagements are made through 
the J. B. Pond Lyceum Bu- 
reau, Metropclitan Life Building, New 


York City. 


Lecture 


The Pasadena Daily News of Sept. 
2 devoted two whole pages to articles 
for and against equal! suffrage, by 
Senator Charles W. Bell, author of 
the suffrage Dill, and the Hon. 
George S. Patton. 


Woman's 
contain of 
meeting which the 
holding 

after- 


the 
account 


The number ot 
Journal 
the great 
Philadelphia suffragists are 
in Independence Square this 
noon as the closing feature of an out- 
campaign of a most 
spectacular Character. 


next 
will an 


mass 


door summer 
energetic and 
The speakers scheduled to appear are 
Rev. Anna Howard Shaw, Miss Har- 
riet May Mills, Miss Inez Milholland, 
Miss Alberta Hill, Mrs. Rheta Childe 
Dorr, Florence Sanville, Miss 
Jane .Campbell, Rev. Arthur Hilton, 
Prof. George Edward Reed and Prof. 
Earl Barnes. The speaking is to go 
on simultaneously from five different 
platforms. 


Miss 
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THE PAGEANT OF WOMAN 


By S. Gertrude Ford 





Way, make way, for 
troops of justice; 
High, yet nigh, gleams the goal that 
shall be won; 
Near we, cheer we, the hope *herein 
our trust is; 
Long was the night, 


but we go to 


meet the sun. 

Stay not, stray not! the fight shall 
have its sequel. 

Spin we, win we, the robes that 


clothe the free! 

man’s mate as his comrade and 

his equal, 

All ye who call to the race that is 
to be! 


Rate 


Cede our need, ye who look on these 
our legions 
Own our throne, in each realm we 
seek to share! 


Art, mill and mart, law and lore—in 
all their regions 
Nigh you, and by you, behold our 


footsteps fare. 
Trade counts the maid in the foremost 
of her armies; 

Science holds her page for the wom- 
an’s eye to scan; 
we not a field, 
woman's charm is 
Shining by the side of her partner, 

Man. 


Yield for in all the 


Mile on mile we file; through the high- 
ways still we gather; 
Mass we, pass we, in all our mar- 
shalled might. 
Cede our need! free the mother as the 
father; 
So, only so, shall the race be reared 
aright. 
Freedom we seek: in the battle where 
the dust is 
Palms we see and calms of the coun- 
try that shall be. 
make way, for 
troops of justice! 
Man, join the van, till the army shall 
be free! 


Way, the marching 


London Daily News. 


“MACHINE” THE ENEMY 
Mrs. Shelley Tolhuret Tells What 
Kind of Business Is Shivering 





At a mass meeting in Los Angeles, 
under the auspices of the Political 
Equality League, Mrs. Shelley Tolhurst 
the forces arrayed against 
the equal suffrage amendment. 

“Do not be misled by any talk of 
labor and capital in this suffrage ques- 
tion,” said Mrs. Tolhurst. “All this 
talk is being used by the real enemy 
of the suffrage cause—the real force 
back of the organization of the 50 gen- 
tlemen—the machine. 

“In this organization there are some 
splendid gentlemen, many of them 
friends of mine; they are sincere, but 
ignorant, And among their names are 
a few indicative of the machine which 
Alone, the 
committee is as harmless as the mild. 
gentle handful of women in the anti- 
suffrage association. But the machine 
is fighting woman suffrage with all its 
power, and one of its methods is this: 

“The merchants and business men 
of our city are approached and warned 
that if women get the vote none of the 
hetter women will vote, but only the 
laboring women; business will be hurt, 
conditions set upside down. And the 
merchant says: ‘By George, I hate tuo 

women—suffrage is 
but if it’s going to do 
that, I vote against it, and put 
up my money, too.’ And then the lab- 
orers are approached and warned that 
with the enfranchisement of women 
only the clubwomen will vote, and hor- 
rors are portrayed over the doubling of 
the capitalistic interests and the 
oppression of the laborer. And so they 


described 


is using this committee. 


go against the 
right and just 


must 


are alarmed. 

“But do not be misled; it is not labor 
and capital, it is the machine. 
the vote 
business. 


“The machine insists that 
of women will be bad for 
Now that is curious, for women always 
profit by business conditions— 
they get prettier and more clothes; 
give their children more music lessons, 
more education, and get better 
wages. But those of you who recall 
Mayor Harper’s administration will 
realize just what is meant by the busi- 
ness for which the vote of women will 
be bad. 

“The element behind the 50, then, 
is the machine which is fighting in- 
surgency and progress, which is going 
to fight to the death direct legislation. 
And much more disastrous to the ma- 
chine than direct legislation is the vote 


good 


and 


of women, 
“Women great idea. 


They may stand partly for labor, part- 


represent one 


the marching 


that is a combination of big business 
and organized vice.” 


NEW LECTURE 





By Beatrice Forbes Robertson on 





“The Woman Movement in the 
Drama” 
Beatrice Forbes-Robertson (Mrs. 


Swinburne Hale), is one of the most 
delightful and convincing of the 
younger speakers on equal suffrage. 
She has been lecturing on the drama, 
with illustrative readings, but her 
main interest is in suffrage, and her 
lecture on woman suffrage is in great 
demand. She is to hold some debates 
on the question with Mrs. John Mar- 
tin, and she has prepared a new lec- 
ture on “The Woman Movement in 
the Drama,” with illustrative read- 
ings. This will doubtless be especial- 
ly popular. Her arrangemenis for 
lectures and debates are made 
through W. B. Feakins, 23 W. 44th 
street, New York City. 





STRAWS 





Showing How the 
Blows 


Suffrage Wind 





The Political Equaity League of Los 
Angeles sends out as an answer to the 
old argument that “the women do not 
want it,” the following list of seven 
women’s organizations, numbering 94,- 
000 members in all, who have already 
endorsed the equal suffrage cause: 
California Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, 35,000; Woman’s Parliament, 
2,000 women; Federated College 
Clubs, 5,000; State Nurses’ Associa- 
tion, 800; State Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, 6,000; American 
Woman’s League, 10,000; Women’s 
Organized Labor, 36,000. 





At a mass meeting held recently 
under the auspices of the Alemeda 
Equal Franchise League, Frank Otis, 
a former assemblyman who is said to 
be thoroughly conversant with the po- 
litical situation, said: 

“TI made a recent canvass of the vot- 
ers in my block, and of the 13 men I 
spoke to, 11 said they would vote fo- 
suffrage. Only one opposed it and 
one was undecided. There is no ques- 
tion that the women will be success- 
ful.” 


t 
t 





Registration for the election of Oct. 
10 was so heavy in Pasadena during 
the closing days that two extra depu- 
ties had to be appointed to handle the 
volume of work. For the two weeks 
previous to Sept. 12, when registra- 
tion closed, the Headquarters were 
kept open until eleven o’clock every 


night. 
| 





Illinois suffragists are apparently 
determined that the California women 
shall win. Mrs. Catherine Waugh Mc- 
Culloch of Evanston, Miss Margaret 
Haley of the Chicago Teachers’ Fed- 
eration, the pioneer of the “equal pay 
for equal work” movement among 
teachers, and Miss Helen Todd, State 
factory inspector, have all been out 
there working in the campaign. 





Some ingenious campaigner in Wis- 
consin has hit upon a clever device for 
getting suffrage literature into the 
hands of large numbers of persons at 
a psychological moment when they. 
are most likely to read it. News 
agents on Wisconsin trains have been 
engaged by the Political Equality 
League to give out free to travelers a 
choice selection of attractive little 
leaflets, giving the chief suffrage 
arguments in simple and_ striking 
language. The expense is trifling and 
the returns large. F. M. B. 





MASACHUSETTS AHEAD 


Massachusetts sent in the largest 
number of new subscribers to The 
Woman's Journal this week, and New 
York came next. California, Kansas 
and Pennsylvania were a tie for the 
third place. 


JUDGE SEAWELL 





Emmet Seawell is a native son of 
California. He is a worthy scion of 
an old and highly respected Southern 
family. Although still in his forties, 
he has served the imperial county of 





ly for capital, but above all they stand | 
And the 
most deadly enemy of child welfare ts 
the machine—that hideous monster | 


for the welfare of children. 


Sonoma six years as District Attorney 
and nine years as Superior Judge. with 
three years yet to serve upon his sec- 


at the same time, refuse to accept or 


equal to a bad man’s vote is an ano- 


Advocated Woman Suffrage—Witter 


ing editorially attributed to Mr. Zang- 
will George Meredith’s witty metaphor 
about 
doubling 


self of a pleasant opportunity. 


Meredith, 
the prospects of woman’s freedom in 
England and the United States. 


the American head being receptive of 


be different, 


of ideas into John Bull’s head. 
only way to 
Bull’s head is to knock them in.” 


response to George Meredith’s genius; 
but at last he is a prophet not without 
honour in his own country. 
be of 
consider, as 


esying nine years ago for the British 
and the American woman. 
‘o be seen in which head dwells judg- 
ment, the receptive head or the head 
that has been knocked. 


Senator George F. Hoar, who heard this 


he was told he need not do it 


vice to the people, and has conclusive 
ly demonstrated that he has backbone 
which will withstand any strain of in- 
fluence brought to bear against his 
honest convictions. He has given the 
use of his Court Room to the Santa 
Rosa Political Equality League on sev- 
eral occasions, and lately delivered a 
splendid address in favor of suffrage. 

In a letter of recent date, replying 
to an invitation to address the Equal- 
ity League, Judge Seawell said: 

‘So far as the justice of your cause 
is concerned, no substantial 
argument against it. It was never 
‘written anywhere that sentient beings 
were not entitled to an expression of 
their opinions on all public matters, 
and especially those vital to their in- 
terests. 

“Whatever apparent limitations may 
have been placed upon the rights 
of woman come from medieval and 
more ancient when her place 
was thought to be subservient. I can- 
not understand how any one can ¢on- 
tend that the moral influence of woman 
is the moral ballast of the world, and, 


there is 


times, 


permit her concrete influence in estab- 
lishing the higher things of life. 
“That a good woman's vote is not 


maly.” 
C. 


GEORGE MEREDITH 





Bynner Recalls a Talk With Him. 





Editor Woman's Journal: 
In drawing your attention to your hav- 


‘rounding Seraglio Point—and 
Cape Turk’ (it occurs in 
Diana of the Crossways), I avail my- 


In 1902 I spent an afternoon with 
during which we discussed 


“Your wonderful women,” he said, 
‘have the way opening before them, 


With our women the way will 
harder, longer, unless 
hey learn that there is no peaceable 
manner possible for the introduction 
The 
into John 


deas. 


send ideas 


America was before England in her 


It should 
countries to 
lies at 
proph- 


to both 
the situation 
Meredith was 


interest 
yresent, what 


It remains 


Yours for California. 
Witter Bynner. 





HUMOROUS 





“Well, George, you've been to the 


opera very night. Are you learning 
something about music?” George: 
“Oh, yes. I know it’s ‘Lohengrin’ 


when the goose comes on.” 





Vacation is a good time for other 
folk to discover how human the min- 
ister it. A small boy came home from 
a Sunday school picnic and reported 
to his mother what he had found out 
about the pastor. “O mamma,” said 
the youngster, “he can run, and hol- 
ler, and climb a tree, and eat!’’—Con- 
gregationalist. 





A document in French was once 
placed on each United States Sena- 
tor’s desk. Senator Tillman said that 
there were not seven men fn the Sen- 
ate who would know the Lord’s prayer 
if they saw it in French. The late 


guess, added: “Perhaps so, perhaps 
so; but that would not be because 
they can’t read French.” 





A preacher who went to a Keniucky 
parish was asked to invite the prayers 
of the congregation for Lucy Grey. 
He did so. They prayed three Sun- 
days for Lucy Grey. On the fourth 
any 
more. “Why,” said the preacher, “is 
she dead?” “No,” answered the man, 
“she has won the Derby.”—Washing- 


In both these responsible positions 
he has given able, conscientious ser- 


Votes for Women Rubber Stamps 
Letters this size 


=> VOTES FOR WOMEN <= 


The easiest way in which you can ad- 
vertise the cause. 
Stamp every letter you 

summer. 
Price 15 cents, post paid. 


write this 


Le 
SUFFRAGE —— 


Votes for Women Paper Napkins 


Just the Thing for pj 
chi 
za vats, Luncheons 
S. 


Decorated with a Blue “ 
Women” Border 
Order now 


Votes for 





Price 35 cents per 100, post pale 





Sample Packages of 
To be Sold at S 
Packages sent on approval, wit 





————__ 


Send Today to Headquarters for, 


Suffrage Literature 
ummer Resorts 
h suggestions and information 





BUY A 


CALIFORNIA POPPY! 


IT WILL HELP CARRY THE 
SUFFRAGE AMENDMENT ON 
OCTOBER 10 


Pretty yellow paper poppies, tied with 
votes for Women ribbons. 


Just the thing for souvenirs at Suf- 
frage luncheons, teas and meet- 
ings to aid California. 


15 cents each; 2 for 25 cents 





——.., 


Photograph Gallery 


OF 


Eminent Suffragists 





Am interesting collection of por- 
traits, mounted on canvas, al] ready 
for hanging as a temporary exhibji- 
tion. 

The gallery may be rented to aly 


suffrage association for the nomina| 
fee of $1.00 plus expressage. 





SUFFRAGE POEMS 


A new publication containing all of the 
best of Charlotte Perkins Gilman's Suf- 
frage verse, selected from “In This Our 
World,” “The Woman's Journal” and 
“The Forerunner.” 

Most useful for occasions 

Only 10 cents a copy 
11 cents postpaid 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE A NECESSITY FoR 


THE SAFETY OF THE STATE 


An interview with 
Hon. W. O. Howard, 
Justice of the Supreme Court 
of New York State 
Price, $.06 each, postpaid. 
Per 100—$3.00 postpaid. 





The American Suffragette 


The New Story by 
ISAAC N. STEVENS 
A modern novel with a suffragist for 


a heroine 
Price $1.30 postpaid 





GERMAN FLIERS” 


All the Rainbow set have been trans 


lated into German 


Price 15c per 100 
$1.50 per 1000 





departments of city, state and national 
classes and individual workers. Conten 


|. The Government of the United States. 


Politics and Government in the United States 


An excellent little handbook by E. T. Fox, giving a brief outline of the 


government. Invaluable for clubs, 


ts: 
X. Local Politics. 


ll. Powers of th, Federal Government. XI, How a Law is Made. 

lll. Congress. XII. The City. 

[V. The President and His Cabinet. XII. The Law and its Administration. 

V. The Supreme Court and the Judiciary. XIV. Taxation and Expenditure. 

Vi. Political Parties. XV. The Making of a Citizen. 

Vil. The State. XVI. Civic Terms. 
Vill. The State and Business. XVII. Bibliography. 

IX. Labor and Living Conditions. 


Price, 25c; Postpaid, 26c 








A Commonsense View of Woman Suffrage 





By Jesse Lynch Williams 


Measuring Up Equal Suffrage 





By George Creel and Judge Ben B Lindsey 


Reprinted from the December ‘“Ladies’ Reprinted from the February 
World” “Delineater™ 
SEE satecuvetwaswus tT? TTT eT ee eeeee. 2 for .05 
te, EE occ cerrcccecvccsesesee & OF 06 
ok Faye OT CT ee $2.00 
PUREED bcsaanssecces tte ee OTe ere ~. 2.85 





An Opportunity for Libraries 


The complete History of Woman 
Suffrage in four volumes will be sup- 
plied to any library in the United 
States, upon request. 

No charge, except the expressage. 





Suffragists please notice,—Is the 


History in your town library? 
| 


‘6 


‘NEW LITERATURE 
‘Breaking Into the Human Race” 


Illustrated article by 
RHETA CHILD DORR 


An inspiring and picturesque presen 
tation of the meaning of the su/frage 
movement. 


Price 2 for 5c 
Postpaid 2 for 7c 





HISTORY OF WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE 
by Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 


Susan B. Anthony, 
Matilda Joslyn Gage, and 
Ida Husted Harper. 


The only complete history of the 
Suffrage movement. Profusely il- i 
lustrated, comprehensive and authen- 

tic, invaluable for reference. 

Fcur volumes in cloth. .Price $8.00 


7 “ calf...Price 10.00 





Susan B. 


the rights of women. 
Three handsomely 
$7.50, for sale only at the 


bound and illustrated volumes of 1,600 pages, 


VOLUME IV OF THE HISs- 


TORY OF WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE 


by Susan B. Anthony, and 
Ida Husted Harper. 


This volume is sold separately, 
t gives recent data regarding suf 


frage, women in office, education, ete. 


Bound in cloth......... Price $2.00 
a i —aroreree Price 2.50 


LIFE AND WORK OF 


Anthony 


By Ida Husted Harper 
It is a fascinating story of the evolution of the great movemen! for 


National Suffrage Headquarters - 505 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Order any of the above a 








ond term of six years. 


ton Post. 


rticles from 


NATIONAL SUFFRAGE HEADQUARTERS 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York 


A 
Es 


\t 
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